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Eidetics, Obsessions and Modern Art 
by 
Stefi Pedersen M.A. 


It is art that MAKES life, MAKES 
interest, MAKES importance, for our 
consideration and application of these 
things, and I know of no substitute 
whatever for the force and beauty of 
its process. 

Henry James. (1) 


Many years ago I tried to prove that eidetics played a 
decisive réle in the genesis of the obsessional symptom. Sev- 
eral analyses of patients with similar symptoms showed that 
they all had a special faculty of seeing before them, in con- 
crete images, that which they were afraid of. In contrast 
with patients suffering from compulsion neurosis they are 
tormented by images, not by thoughts. 

The patient reported on in that paper (2) was haunted 
by images of dangerous objects — razor, knife — moving 
towards him at different speed and angles. Already then it 
oceurred to me how closely those eidetic images resembled 
abstract art. Many years later I saw at an exhibition of 
non-figurative art a sculpture (‘‘objet composé’’), called 
‘piercing object’’, which an art critic described as ‘‘a lump 
of plaster with baked-in hatpins and razors’’. 


“One man’s vision, says Hanns Sachs (3), may be another 
man’s hallucination.” 


The idea that obsessions can be regarded as only partly 
successful efforts at artistic activity was confirmed through 
observation of a patient who during analysis developed his 
artistic talent. 
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He was a man of great intelligence, with well developed 
powers of observation, and successful in his work. In spite of 
his having quite independent opinions he seemed surprisingly 
impersonal. After being married for a short time he became 
tormented by obsessions that all circled round his wife’s 
denture. He would, for instance, see himself cycling while 
her teeth were spiralling round the handle. When he saw 
those images before him, he felt paralyzed all over the body 
and tormented by feelings of guilt towards his wife. 

At the beginning the patient was reserved and did not 
say much. On my question if he was bored he answered in 
a somewhat cautious tone of voice, “Not at all, I’ve got so 
much to watch on the wall and in the ceiling.” But when 
he was to describe those obviously eidetic images he became 
extremely self-conscious. He saw mostly geometrical figures 
and pieces of machinery, moving towards one another, cutting 
across or penetrating into one another. 

Gradually those eidetic images were getting more compli- 
cated. The patient noticed that I was no longer able to fol- 
low. He tried to persuade me. “Do you really mean you can’t 
see it?” he said, pointing to the white wall. He felt sud- 
denly lonely, locked up in his own abstract world. He began 
to understand now that nobody but he himself could see what 
he was seeing and that he could not share his experiences 
with anyone. Then he took his first decisive step out into 
reality. He began to draw for me what I could not see. 

The patient went on drawing throughout the analysis. At 
first he only drew geometrical figures, quite without spatial 
effect but richly varied, thanks to his knowledge of mathe- 
matics. During the next phase he painted a sort of puzzle- 
pictures. At first sight one thought it was just a flat abstract 
design, but when one looked at it more intently it became 
three-dimensional. The forms became detached from the back- 
ground and one discerned a human figure. The first picture 
of that kind represented the patient himself sitting by a 
compartment window. 

Then followed a period when he drew deformed human 
figures. The drawings seemed unreal as nightmares and 
gradually assumed the shape of an ugly old woman. Then 
one day he showed me a drawing of an old woman’s face. It 
had one vertical and one horizontal eye, no mouth and only 
a few tufts of hair. The face seemed to be consumed by its 
own hatred; it looked cruel and threatening. “It is my 
mother”, he said, silent and depressed. Only then did he 
remember that she had false teeth like his wife. 
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Shortly afterwards he showed me a quite poetic sketch 
of a seated female figure. It looked airy with delicate lines 
and just a suggestion of contours. For the first time his 
pictures had attained inner harmony and balance. “This 
is my wife”, he said, looking rather shy but happy. 

The different stages of his drawings do not merely indi- 
cate the development of his own analysis but also show affin- 
ities with trends in modern art. 

The first phase of purely geometrical drawings coincides 
with his lack of contact, his frozen-in hostility and word-less 
self-hatred. During the second phase he begins to accept 
himself. He discovers the spatial effect and paints a _self- 
portrait, as yet rather shadowy. The third phase reflects his 
anguish and hatred of the omnipotent mother. He wants to 
destroy her but has feelings of guilt and is afraid of the 
definite loss of object relations. He wants to be a man and 
independent, but he does not know how that is done. He has 
no one to identify himself with. His father was an evasive 
daydreamer without the willpower to take responsibility. His 
mother had forced upon him a passivity that he felt was un- 
manly and had discouraged him from all masculine activities. 

During the last phase he resumes his masculine identi- 
fication. His fear of oral dependency is diminishing. He 
realizes that his wife is not so aggressive as his mother has 
been. Now he can recognize her beauty and dares to ac- 
knowledge her wish to have a child. (Note 1) 


The patient’s obsessions have been the unconscious con- 
nective link between mother and wife. They express his fear 
of becoming dependent on his mother and destroyed by her 
as well as his unsuccessful attempts to overcome his own hos- 
tile attitude by rebuilding her destroyed image. 

I think therefore that eidetics is not merely a positive 
expression of longing, as most authors (4) have described it. 
It is perhaps more correct to say that eidetics indicates the 
reparative impulses towards an object that one has loved at 


Note 1. 

It is rather unexpected to find that a young and healthy girl has 
false teeth. But like many other young girls from the north of Norway 
she had had all her teeth drawn out shortly before the wedding, with- 
out asking the advice of her fiancé, “to save him expensive dentist’s 
bills”. To have false teeth is considered a sign of enlightenment and 
good financial position in that part of the country. 
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first but afterwards hated and destroyed. The eidetic image, 
as it appears in the obsessional symptom and in creative ac- 
tivity, shows to what extent longing for contact has conquered 
destructive impulses. 

Melanie Klein (5) and in particular Ella Sharpe (6) 
have maintained that the wish to recreate the destroyed ob- 
ject is the basic motive in all artistic production. That 
eidetics here plays a decisive réle and, so to speak, is the 
building material of those processes has, however, not been 
clearly stated. 

It is tempting, for a moment, to let the artist himself 
prove those theories. 

Craven (7) tells about Michelangelo that he had secretly 
obtained permission to dissect dead bodies in a convent at 


Florence. 


“He has left us a curious record of those ghoulish experi- 
ments in a pen sketch showing two men dissecting a body 
by the light of a candle that has been stuck into the corpse’s 
belly. In his later years he confessed that the fetid sessions 
turned his stomach permanently and that never again he was 
able to eat or drink with any relish.” 


This giant of art who had defied the popes and the first 
commandment by painting our Lord himself was 


“physically timorous and shrinking, subject to fits of terror 
and forebodings and inclined to withdraw from impending 


dangers.” 


The idea that eidetic images are fundamental for creative 
activity may be confirmed in some declarations by the artists 
themselves. Thus, for instance, André Breton (8) says that 
it was the poets like Lautréamont, Mallarmé and Rimbaud 


who 


“caused us to make up our minds to rely for our re- 
demption here below upon ourselves alone, so that our eyes, 
our precious eyes, have to reflect that which, while not exist- 
ing, is as intense as that which does exist and which has. 
once more to consist of visual images, fully compensating us 
for what we have left behind.” 
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In Paul Klee (9a) the same idea is expressed in aphor- 
istic simplicity: 


“Kunst gibt nicht das Sichtbare wider sondern macht 
sichtbar.” 
“Art does not represent the visible but makes visible.” 


The eidetic image does not always seem to be a natural- 
istic reproduction or a symbolic representation of the reorgan- 
ized object. In special cases it is, to use an expression by 
Winnicott (10c), a ‘‘substitute’’ or ‘‘reminder’’. 

The set of teeth that my patient sees is not a symbol of 
his mother or wife. It is a part of them, a frightening aspect. 

Art, and not only surrealist art, has often made use of 
reminders or substitutes. Flaubert (11) has described the 
gradual breaking-down of object libido, which is the silent 
tragedy of age, in ‘‘Un ceur simple’’. 


Félicité has the rare gift of faithfulness. The more she 
effaces herself for the sake of others, the more she grows in 
natural dignity. But when all those she has been able to 
serve are dead and she herself is grown old, her wish to 
look after others lives in the care of the dead bird standing 
in a corner of her simple room. When the parrot is getting 
moth-eaten her last days are come too. The thought of the 
bird preoccupies her till the very end: “When she was breath- 
ing her last she seemed to see, in the half-opened heaven, a 
gigantic parrot soaring above her head.” 


Melanie Klein means that the fear of revenge from the 
destroyed object is the unconscious source of creative ac- 
tivity. But that fear still contains residues of object rela- 
tions, even though painful. If, however, destruction goes 
still further, there will finally be nothing left on which to 
take revenge. This fear of the total loss of the object is felt 
as fear of death. 

The obesessional symptom here seems to have a double 
function. It is an unsuccessful attempt to retain, in a magical 
way, remainders of an earlier object relation which threatens 
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to disappear altogether. But it also contains an effort to 
regain the lost object and become one with it. 

The artist, however, succeeds where the patient with 
obsessional symptoms fails. He has managed to restore his 
object relationship. Peace prevails — at least momentary — 
between the artist and that which he has created. Whereas 
the neurotic symptom isolates, art unites. 

The various stages in the reconstruction of the lost 
object seem to depend on the strength of the object libido. 
The obsessions show that the object libido is too weak entirely 
to reorganize the destroyed object. The recreative processes 
presuppose that the ego has reached a minimum of narcissis- 
tic cathexis. 

Hans C. Andersen (12) has described the whole process, 
the reconciliation with oneself and the gradual reconstruction 
of the lost object in an equally short as wise fairy tale, ‘‘The 
Little Match-Seller’’: 


One cold new year’s eve a little girl is walking alone 
in the streets trying to sell matches. No one wants to buy 
them. People just pass without paying attention to her. 
She does not dare to go home to the cold apartment empty- 
handed. Her father would scold her. Only one person has 
loved her. That was her grandmother, but she is dead now. 
Finally, stiff with cold, she ventures to light a match. It 
warms her but soon goes out. She lights another one and 
sees a beautifully laid Christmas table with a fried goose 
on a dish: “The goose jumped off the dish and waddled along 
the floor with the carving knife and fork in its back.” When 
she lights her last match she sees her grandmother. “Never 
had grannie looked so tall and beautiful. She took the little 
girl into her arms and together they flew in joy and splendour 
up, up to where there was no cold, no hunger, no fear. They 
were with God.” (Note 2) 

The next morning the little girl is found frozen to death 


Note 2 
It might seem irreverent to suggest that the fried goose is a substitute 


for the grandmother. But Hans C. Andersen’s relationship to her was 
evidently quite ambivalent. In “Big Claus and Little Claus” two grand- 
mothers are put to death. Moreover, little Claus makes a “bushel of 
money” by selling his own grandmother’s dead body. 
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“with rosy cheeks and a smile on her lips.” Nobdy had any 
idea what wonderful things she had seen. 


Fear of death is fear of the total loss of object relations, 
a passive surrender or an active breaking-up of the bonds 
that tie people to each other, to nature, to ideas and things. 
Man has created art and religion to conquer the ‘‘last ene- 
my’’. When he enters their realm the prodigal son has 
returned to his father’s house. 


* * * 


At first sight it seems difficult to find any traces of 
reconciliation in modern art. It has been called ‘‘l’art eruel’’ 
and eritics have talked about ‘‘the destructive element’’ and 
‘‘the dehumanization in modern art’’. 

The artist seems to hate that which he depicts just as 
much as he seems to despise the onlooker. Onimus (13) talks 
about a 


“Gangréne métaphysique, qui ronge |’étre dés sa naissance 
et lui fait imiter dans sa vie les apparances des morts”. 

“A metaphysical gangrene which consumes the human 
being ever since his birth and makes him imitate all through 
his life the appearances of the dead”. 


Léjard’s (14) description of Braque’s paintings seems 
to be characteristic of tendencies in modern art on the whole: 


“Les visages et les corps sont dépersonalisés, privés de 
leurs apparances. I] n’a pas le souci, non plus, de donner 
& ses visages une expression psychologique. — Personne n’en 
est moints occupé que lui, disait jadis Apollinaire de Braque, 
et je pense une pierre l’emeut autant qu’un visage.” 

“The faces and the bodies are depersonalized, deprived 
of their appearances. He does not take pains any more to 
give to his faces a psychological expression. — Nobody cares 
less about it than he, Apollinaire said once about Braque, 
and I think a stone could move him just as much as a face.” 


The attitude towards the onlooker is also aggressive: 


“Je veux faire une peinture, devant laquelle on reste sans 
idées,” says Braque. 

“I want to make a painting before which one is left with- 
out ideas.” 
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To baffle the expectations of the public, not to give them 
rest or relaxation, seems to be the purpose of modern art. 

Ortega y Gasset (15) states that modern art makes it- 
self unpopular 


“not accidentally and by chance, but essentially and by fate”. 


If modern art wants to convey feelings at all it works 
mostly by means of shock effects. Horror-struck fascina- 
tion, agony and frozen despair accompany the destructive 
element. Apathy, as mentioned by Rosental (16), and ag- 
gressive indifference meet the questioning eye of the on- 
looker. 

Onimus has compared a still life with gory meat painted 
by Rembrandt with one by Soutine. In Rembrandt the meat 
is an excuse for painting ‘‘a rich and savagely coloured 
matter’’. In Soutine, however, the meat is bleeding, slashed, 
and ‘‘trembling with a frightening life’’. 


Motives of a sado-masochistic character have in them- 
selves not been alien to art. The Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance have represented both man’s cruelty and his 
suffering. Innumerable paintings of the crucifixion have 
depicted his loneliness, his fear and humiliation. Ecce Homo 
is the basic motive in Christian art. But how short is the 
martyrdom of the saints compared to the eternal bliss await- 
ing them! Christ and the martyrs are never quite of this 
world. Their bodies are tormented, but their eyes are turned 
towards eternity. In spite, therefore, of the stirring motive 
Christian art — perhaps with the exception of Duerer — 
conveys a triumphant feeling of fulfilment. 

The artist’s attitude towards both his motive and the 
public is apologizing. It was neither he nor the spectators 
that crucified Christ. He only tells them about the deeds 
of the heathens — the Romans and the Jews. He appeals 
to the onlooker to share his feelings of humble reverence to- 
wards the martyrs. Therefore Christian art maintains ob- 
ject relations and appeals to projective mechanisms. 

Modern art, on the other hand, has weaker object rela- 
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tions. The artist accuses nobody. Nor does he pity anybody, 
neither himself, nor the object or the spectator. The cer- 
tainty that help will come — whether it be from God or man— 
is absent. The Christ of Rouault or Sutherland does no 
longer wait for his resurrection. Man has become hopelessly 
alone. 

One may as an example compare two painters separated 
from each other by four centuries, Matthias Gruenewald and 
Paul Klee. Each of them represents the height of psycho- 
logical insight and the perfection of art in his age. 

Look at a detail in Gruenewald’s Christ (Klein-Kruzi- 
fix, Haarlem): His hands, terribly tortured. While his dy- 
ing body is dragged down by its own weight, they are striving 
upwards, in pain and agony, as a last, ecstatic ery for salva- 
tion. 

In Paul Klee’s painting ‘‘The girl possessed’’ the violent 
emotional appeal is completely absent. At first sight one is 
repelled by the uncannily castrating mouth, big and fright- 
ening. But if one endures for a while the expression changes. 
The biting mouth, full of hatred, turns into a large, partly 
healed wound, where the teeth jut out like broken stumps. 

Rarely has a painter succeeded in representing a human 
face that at the same time castrates and is castrated. He has 
deformed it in order to show a piece of unconscious mind and 
surrendered the girl to the onlookers. He neither accuses 
nor defends her. Fascinated and helpless we stare into her 
equally frightening and frightened face. Nobody comes to 
help her and nobody comes to help us. Two worlds are star- 
ing at one another in complete isolation. (Note 3) 


Note 3. 

As a young man Klee (9b) went to Italy to study art. But classical 
art saw very little of him. Instead one of his greatest experiences was 
the aquarium in Naples. He would sit for hours watching “a flower’s 
transformation into an animal” and discovering “a rock to be a turtle 
or an old mossy fish”. Here he found the special atmosphere that 
was to characterize his later production. Both people and things pene- 
trate into our innermost secret world, being at the same time remote 
like dreams and intangible — as separated by a glass wall. 
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Whereas the obsessional symptom reflects the patient’s 
lack of ability to reorganize the ruined object, modern art 
has broken it down intentionally. It is possible to follow 
this process step by step in Kandinsky who, in a connected 
series of paintings, shows the same motive, at first naturalis- 
tically reproduced and finally completely dissolved in a non- 
figurative pattern. 

The great emphasis on the destructive element may 
easily result in our overlooking the moment of wish fulfilment 
in modern art, as well as in the obsessional symptom. But 
both are attempts to prove, by magical means, that it is pos- 
sible to stop the destruction that rolls on with the dynamics 
of an avalanche. The sculpture mentioned in the introduc- 
tion consisting of a collection of dangerous objects may have 
a doubtful aesthetic value. But if one is ‘‘baking together 
hairpins and razors,’’ one may be protected against an un- 
expected assault. The dangerous things are under control. 

The ascetically rigid plastic demands of modern art and 
the suspiciousness of all spontaneity seems to be a conscious 
attempt to integrate the threatening chaos. At the very 
moment when man tries to organize the destructive element 
he has already begun to conquer it. According to Malraux 
(17) the fundamental value of modern art is expressed in 

“la trés vieille volonté de création d’un monde autonome, 
pour la premiére fois reduite a elle seule”. 

“the very old wish to create an autonomous world, for 
the first time reduced to itself”. 


From this viewpoiat modern art — as well as the ob- 
sessional symptom —- can be regarded as a last desperate 
attempt to capture and dam up the destructive forces that 
are let loose. But behind this foreground motive one can 
feel, vaguely, another one: A longing for peace. Picasso’s 
Guernica depicts, as perhaps no other work of modern art, 
the timelessness of man’s destructive powers. Reynal (18) 
has called it ‘‘an elemental diagram of the horrors of war’’. 
But right under the dead man’s hand, which is still clutching 
at the sword, a flower opens its white petals, unmoved by 
death and devastation around. 
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Like art the obsessional symptom contains a time factor. 
Art points forward and is, as Hanns Sachs (3) says, ‘‘a 
promise of a new road to inner freedom’’. The obsessional 
symptom, however, contains a demand for instantaneous ac- 
tion. Since the ego is not able to perform it, as it has not 
enough of narcissistic cathexis, that leads to a contrary re- 
sult: the obsessional symptom is a continual confirmation of 
the inner lack of freedom, a painful consciousness that one 
must overcome a state of dependency without being able to. 
The obsessional symptom contains, at every moment, a de- 
mand to keep active and to rebuild what is ruined. Whereas, 
as Spender points out, art is the illusion of an ‘‘undestruct- 
ible continuity’’ and a ‘‘consistency of mood’’, which man 
does not owe in himself, the obsessional symptom is a con- 
tinual reminder that life is short and all action purposeless. 

Because of this time factor the obsessional symptom 
stands between déja vu and creative activity. Déja vu 
points backwards to the past and is, according to Marcovitz 
(19), a mourning for lost chances, while the obsessional symp- 
tom implies a demand for action here and now. Art, how- 
ever, has overcome both the past and the present and gives 
an illusion of everlasting continuity of existence. 


* * 


Art can attain this effect being, according to Sharpe, 
a delusion of control over those whom one fears. The obses- 
sional symptom is a continually repeated but never completed 
attempt to obtain the same magical control. During the 
analysis of people suffering from obsessions there is always 
a phase where paranoid fears become manifest. Thus my 
patient was afraid that the partly re-built object would pur- 
sue and hurt him. His drawings showed how at last he 
overcame that fear. He reconciled what he had ruined by 
letting it rise in harmony and beauty (which at the same 
time was a safeguard against his own destructive impulses.) 
The beautiful wife no longer wants to revenge herself upon 
him, because beauty is, not enly to Stendhal but to all people, 
‘* a promise of happiness’’. Without being conscious of it 
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he solved his paranoid conflicts in the same way artists have 
always used to conjure fate: 


—Denn das Schiéne is nichts 
als des schrecklichen Anfang, den wir noch grade ertragen 
und wir bewundern es so, weil es gelassen verschmiht, 


uns zu zerstéren — 
Duino elegies (20) 


—For Beauty’s nothing 
but beginning of Terror we're still just able to bear, 
and why we adore it so is because it serenely 
disdains to destroy us. — 


Throughout the ages the artist has displayed a trait that 
directly refers to his paranoid conflicts. He has always been 
more or less superstitious. His super-ego threatens him with 
omens and ghosts which might be interpreted as a projection 
of rejected parts of the ego into reality. 


One of my patients, a sculptor, never dared to sleep in his own 
studio. He was afraid that his figures, standing there motionless in the 
daytime, would suddenly come to life and throw themselves upon him 
at night. 

Rousseau, le douanier, was widely known to be afraid of ghosts. 
But an anecdote (21) told about him also shows his struggle to over- 
come that fear. To tease him some of his friends had hung a skeleton 
over a wine-barrel. When discovering it, Rousseau, to their great 
surprise, went calmly up to the skeleton. He bowed politely and asked 
if the skeleton would like to have a glass of wine with him. 


It is therefore revelating when Sharpe says that ‘‘great 
art is a self-preservative functioning’’. Only when the ego 
feels omnipotent is it able to give new life to the dead by 
magical acts. 

This process is so complicated because it is never enacted 
in two clearly separable stages. The ego is only able to re- 
establish the destroyed objects if, at the same time, it gets 
the power to do so through identification with the positive 
ones, i.e. ego ideals. It is therefore doubtful whether the 
identification with the mother alone is sufficient, as a number 
of authors (22) mean. The magical power of two positive 
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imagos, father as well as mother, is needed to turn paranoid 
fear into creative activity. 


The patient suffering from obsessions had an imago of the omni- 
potent mother, but he lacked the corresponding powerful image of 
the father. That was one of the reasons why his ego had not enough 
narcissistic cathexis and why his reparative urges took the shape of 
obsessions. 

The importance of a powerful father imago appeared in the dream 
of a patient whose life was filled with intensive reparative wishes 
which, contrary to the patient mentioned here, he was also able to 
fulfill: 

He was standing in a large empty room. Before him was the 
statue of a woman, broken into two pieces. One half was lying on 
the floor. He picked it up and tried to screw the two pieces together 
again. After great effort he finally succeeded. Then he fell on his 
knees, thanking God for giving him the strength to do so. 

The little boy in “The Celestial Omnibus” (23) manages to drive 
across the rainbow and has the vision of the great triumphs of human- 
ity, because Achilles receives him and lets him stand on his shield. 
But would not Achilles, the invulnerable youth, be the adequate ex- 
pression for his ego ideals? Poor Mr Bons, however, his travelling 
companion, sees nothing of the glory. He is a snob, and culture repre- 
sents his super-ego. Everything becomes quiet when he gets out of 
the celestial omnibus, and no good powers receive him. He loves 
none of the great figures of humanity. His visions have no convincing 
force. Therefore he crashes down headlong and is killed on the gas- 
works of London. 

Don’t let us forget “the little matchseller”. She has not only got 
one but two good imagos back. The dead grandmother is risen from 
the dead, and the hard, unloving father, who does not care about her, 
has been replaced by God — the father of all children — who receives 
her in paradise. (In so far this little story also represents a special 
solution to the female Oedipus complex.) 


In creative activity the ego has revolted and liberated 
itself from the destructive, threatening internal objects, at 
the same time as it has become reconciled to the ego ideals. 
These contain, as M. Kanzer (24) points out, the desexualized 
memories of the parents and, what is important in this con- 
nection, the acceptance of voyeuristic impulses. 

The magical attraction of a genuine work of art is partly 
due to the fact that it reflects this process. It gives a syn- 
thesis of emotions that otherwise we regard as contradictory. 
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Great art succeeds in combining the experience of individual 
freedom with a feeling of oneness with the world. 

My patient was looking for the same synthesis but fell 
from one extreme into another. He wanted to give up his own 
self and admired the Indian Yogas, but at the same time he 
was afraid of being an official and hampered by social con- 
ventions. His existence was so split that several psychiatrists 
had suspected him of schizophrenia. He was a cool but at- 
tentive observer of social life round him and had a rich, 
sometimes bizarre imagination. His great problem was how 
to uniie those two different worlds. But the contrast be- 
tween a barren reality on one side and an imaginary life, 
where he felt horribly alone, on the other, was too great and 
resulted in his symptoms. 


The most characteristic trait of the obsessional symptom 
seems to be its vague and drifting localization. Whereas in 
compulsion neurosis the patient is quite clear that his brood- 
ings take place inside him and the psychotic is convineed 
that his hallucinations are outside him, the person suffering 
from obsessions cannot tell where his symptom actually is. 
It is not quite inside him, neither is it in the outer world. 
It belongs, therefore, to the intermediate area, where, as 
Winnicott (10c) says, you never ask: 

“Did you conceive of this or was it presented to you from 


without? The important point is that no decision on this 
point is expected. The question is not to be formulated.” 


A similar conflict in the relationship between inner and 
outer reality is also to be found in artistic activity. 

The experience of the contrast between a barren reality 
and the inexhaustible richness of the inner life is as old as 
humanity. But as long as people were dominated by re- 
ligious thinking they could more easily accept the drabness 
of the outer life and look forward to the joys of paradise. 
When this hope no longer existed the old conflict became 
sharply accentuated. In this dualism modern art has em- 
phasized the superiority of the inner vision to an outer world 
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which is hard, unrighteous and devoid of spiritual values. 

The diaries of Virginia Wolf (25) are a good illustration 
of this. She hated war and fascism but experienced almost 
a feeling of triumph when the devastation around her con- 
firmed what she had always maintained, that the world is 
incomprehensible and without purpose. One understands that 
she could afford this judgment when one reads the following 
sentence in her diary: 


“The only exciting life is the imaginary one.” 


The Swedish poet Arnold Ljungdahl who like Spender 
and Auden has been passionately preoccupied, both in poetry 
and action, with changing a world that is brimful of suffer- 
ing and unrighteousness, does not, in fact, go much further 
than Virginia Woolf: 


“He who despises reality is a fool 
but he who despises the dream is a still greater fool.” (26) 


T. S. Eliot (27) has compared the inner world to a 
‘‘secret garden’’ which man needs to be able to endure an 
outer reality that will always bring disappointments. The 
reference to the New Testament is obvious in Lucasta’s reply 
to Colby: 


“It’s awful for a man to give up a career that he’s set his 
heart on, I’m sure. But it’s only the outer world that you’ve 
lost: you’ve still got your inner world — a world that’s more 
real.” 


* * * 


But in spite of the artist’s siding with the prevalence 
of the inner life, he never forgets the reality he despises. He 
introjects it just as he sees it: frustrating and inhuman, and 
re-creates it after his own individual vision. But this is 
only possible if he breaks it down into its elementary consti- 
tuents, that means, he re-experiences the reality of the prim- 
ary processes. The difference between real art and pseudo-art 
is due to the specific balance between disintegrating and con- 
structive powers. Real art accepts reality in order to be 
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able to change it. Pseudo-art escapes from reality and there- 
fore can never get further than to clichés. 

During moments of artistic intuition there seems to be 
going on a direct confrontation between outer and inner 
reality, while the mitigating function of the intermediate 
area is given up. We find this very beautifully described 
in Bychowski (28), who means that this process is made 
possible by a special mobility of cathexis on the primary 
processes : 

“Real occurrence strikes deep chords in the unconscious and 
acquires symbolic meaning, imbued with emotional impact, 


and conversely, every intra-psychic experience becomes mate- 
rialized and expressed in terms of external reality.” 


Rilke has realized that the unmitigated and direct con- 
frontation between outer and inner reality is beyond human 
powers. Therefore he created the angel, whom Spender de- 
seribes as 


“fusions of inward and outward qualities in which two ex- 
istences, physical appearance and spiritual inwardness, gaze 
like mirrors into one another, intaking and exhaling light.” 


It is significant that Rilke regarded the angels as fright- 
ening. Before them man is helpless, and confused: 


“Ein jeder Engel is schrecklich. 

Und so verhalt ich mich denn und verschlucke den Lockruf 
dunkelen Schluchzens. Ach wen vermégen wir denn zu 
branchen? Engel nicht, Menschen nicht, und die findigen Tiere 
merken es schoon, dass wir nicht sehr verlasslich zu Haus sind 
in der gedeuteten Welt.” 

“Each single angel is terrible. 

And so I repress myself, and swallow the call-note of depth- 
dark sobbing. Alas, who is there we can make use of? Not 
Angels, not men, and already the knowing brutes are aware 
that we don’t feel very securely at home within our interpreted 


world.” 
Duino Elegies (20) 


In periods of creative activity the artist dares to meet, 
unreserved and unprotected, the outer reality which like a 
trauma strikes down inside him. The artistic product some- 
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times reflects the glittering sparks of this impact, for in- 
stance in Rimbaud’s ‘‘Les I[lluminations’’ (29): 


“Cela commencait par tout la rusterie, voici que cela finit 
par des anges de flamme et de glace.” 

“It began with every sort of boorishness, it ends with angels 
of flame and of ice.” 


* * 

Psychoanalytieal research has drawn attention to the 
fact that so many artists have been dependent on alcohol 
and stressed the oral regression with strongly destructive 
traits. But the urge to use stimulants, not only alcohol but 
all kinds of narcotics, may also be regarded as an attempt, 
with their aid, to re-experience primitive stages of the reality- 
sense. The 17-year old Rimbaud (29) has hinted at such 
experiments in his letters to Izambard: 


“To arrive at the unknown through the disordering of all 
the senses, that’s the point. The suffering will be tremendous, 
but one must be strong, be born a poet. It is not my fault. 
It is wrong to say: I think. One should say: I am thought.” 
“For, I is some one else. If brass wakes up a trumpet, it 
isn’t to blame. To me it is evident: I give a stroke of the 
bow: the symphony begins to stir in the depths or comes 
bursting onto the stage.” 


Rimbaud here enters upon a motive far deeper than 
that which has been the main point in the preceding pages: 
the re-organizing of an object one has loved at first but later 
on hated and destroyed. Behind this very active process is 
the passive traumatic experience of the impingement of the 
environment which results in the loss of the sense of self 
before there is yet an introjected object. (Cf. Winnicott’s 
(10b) graphie account.) 

It may be like a fall in infinite space with intensely 
sparkling sensations of light and chaotic noises. Such a 
‘‘disordering of all the senses’’ can be experienced by quite 
ordinary people during narcosis. 

But the experience of disintegration may also occur 
under less dramatic circumstances. Isakower (30) has de- 
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signated them as ‘‘Einschlafphinomene’’ (‘‘falling-asleep 
phenomena’’). He traces them back to earlier stages of ego 
development when the body was not yet clearly differentiated 
from the outer world and the ego not yet definitely inside 
it. 

A modern Swedish writer, Ludvig Nordstrém (1882- 
1942) (31) has described those vague, hardly perceptible 
sensations with such a direct simplicity that the reader can- 
not but remember similar episodes from his own childhood: 


“I was lying prostrate, holding my hand over my eyes be- 
cause of the bright spring sun. Then I saw the downs mov- 
ing on my skin in the spring wind and my hand gleaming 
transparent against the sun, like a sky filled with sunlight. 
All around me I saw the tree-tops, also waving in the wind. 
Then it was as if I were struck by a blow which blinded me. 
The trees of the earth were only the downs of a still larger 
hand. The whole earth was just a hand of a body, so big 
that I could not see the head and the other parts of it.” 


Critics have tried to explain these sensations as a symp- 
tom of epilepsy, which in this connection is of subordinate 
importance. The point is that the writer can make us re- 
experience primary processes which we need to be reminded 
of : 

“Through artistic expression we can hope to keep in touch 
with our primitive selves. It is from here that the most intense 
feelings and even fearfully acute sensations derive, and we 


are poor indeed if we are only sane.” 
Winnicott (10a) 


Among those primitive experiences of reality light 
phenomena, photisms, occupy a central position. H. C. Geyer 
(22c) has pointed out that ‘‘the stream of light’’ is a symbol 


for mother’s milk. 
But light can also be the manifestation of quite contrary 


forms of reality sensations. In van Gogh light is chaotically 
explosive, bursting frem the centre outwards, but in Rem- 
brandt it is peacefully integrating and soothing. Light can 
thus be regarded as an expression for disintegrating as well 
as concentrating powers. 
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As an integrating factor the sensation of light may 
stand at the beginning of a new orientation of life, when a 
new piece of reality has become assimilated into the ego. 

The feeling of having discovered new worlds gives the 
artist his sense of raison d’étre. One can see that clearly 
in Klee’s (9b) diary notes from 1906: 


“By way of transition to a more painterly approach I am 
scratching my design on a blackened sheet of glass. A play- 
ful attempt on a porcelain plate gave me the idea. Thus the 
medium is no longer a black line, but a white one. White 
energy on a nocturnal ground, a perfect realisation of the 
command ‘Let there be Light’, And by this means I am 
gently slipping into the new world of tonalities.” 


From the agony and chaos experienced in the primary 
processes ‘‘the stream of light’’ leads back to a new reality, 
and the innocence of the first vision is reflected in the spon- 
taneity and freshness of the work of art. 


From a metapsychological point of view there is a funda- 
mental difference between the power to create and the com- 
pleted work of art. Artistic creativity is the resuli of an 
entirely magie process: The experience of disintegration of 
one’s self and the restoration of the self and the destroyed 
internal objects. The work of art, however, occupies an 
intermediate position. It is no longer an internalized object, 
but, from the artist’s viewpoint, it does not belong to the 
outer world either. It belongs to the intermediate area, just 
like the obsessional symptom and the first transitional objects 
in infancy. 

Some of the characteristics which, according to Winni- 
eot (10c), are typical of the child’s relationship to the transi- 
tional object, apply equally well to the artist’s relationship 
to his work. He has extensive rights over it, but no omni- 
potent control. He wants it always to remain the same — 
from here to eternity. It is not to be destroyed by love or 
hatred, and it is to have ‘‘a vitality or reality of its own’’. 

The infant, says Winnicott, can only create a transi- 


* * * 
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tional object if it uas a ‘‘good-enough’’ mother and live 
internal objects. The artist stands in a similar functional 
relationship between the good and helpful internal objects 
inside him and a good-enough society around. The obses- 
sional symptom, however, indicates that the internalized ob- 
ject has destructive powers, because the real mother was not 
good-enough, and that there might never have been a transi- 
tional object. 

By transforming and influencing the intermediate area 
the artist creates through his work a new equilibrium be- 
tween inner and outer reality. New symbols (i.e. transi- 
tional objects) are created and old symbols attain new mean- 
ing. (Note 4.) 

This new approach to reality is therefore valid not only 
for the artist himself but for an increasing number of peo- 
ple. It is his contribution to the perpetual transformation 
of ideologies. 

The significance of art in our time, says Spender, lies 
in the fact that it creates and keeps spiritual values when 
religious values have lost their impact on our daily life. 

“It is the dream which affirms life and without such an affirma- 
tion life contradicts itself, denying its own existence, and men 
turn into themselves, becoming mechanic ghosts in a machine- 
made society.” 


The little girl in the cold deserted street makes the most 
wonderful fireworks with only a few matches. The wayward 
youth, drifting about in the big city, dirty, hungry and un- 
protected, is suddenly filled with an unmotivated but intense 


Note 4 
Madame Bovary and Celia Coplestone, Huckleberry Finn and Ivan 


Karamasov are only a few examples to indicate the wide range and 
polarity of new symbols created by modern literature, just as the card 
players of Cézanne, the odalisques of Matisse, and the acrobats of 
Picasso are symbols in modern painting. The most outstanding example 
of the re-creation of ancient symbols is Freud’s re-interpretation of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus, which has a yet immeasurable influence on the 
transformation of the modern concept of life. 
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feeling of owning the whole world: 


“J’ai tendu des cordes de clocher a clocher des guirlandes 
de fenétre 4 fenétre, des chaines d’or d’étoile 4 étoile, et je 
danse. 
“I have stretched ropes from steeple to steeple, garlands from 
window to window, golden chains from star to star, and I 
dance.” 


Les Illuminations. 


Art is the triumph of the inner vision over outward 
reality. This is its strength — and its limitations. 


Rindégatan 12 
Stockholm 6 
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The Monument As A Delusional Token 


by 


Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D. 


During an analysis, a patient showed me different designs 
for his own tombstone. Until now he had lived the life of a 
hermit, producing from time to time some literary stories. 
He was a rather wealthy bachelor, who hid his hypersensi- 
tive emotional life behind a wall of skepticism and cynicism. 
He came into treatment because his creative urges became 
inhibited. 

His cynical defenses made contact with him rather dif- 
ficult. One of his paradoxical utterances was that all hu- 
man aspiration aims at a more or less good sized tombstone. 
He was amused in advance by the tears of his heirs — espe- 
cially of the tears of spite and misunderstanding — if they 
would get acquainted with his post-mortem pre-occupation, 
that would take all the money he had. In several variants 
he had designed the memorial tomb, on which his nothingness 
was to be engraved for eternity. 

It seemed rather silly, this compulsive pre-occupation 
of*a tombstone-maniac ; nevertheless, in this symptom we find 
some individual roots of the love for monuments. (3) In 
this ease, a lonely little man tried to magnify himself be- 
yond his death, he tried to eternalize himself in stone with- 
out being aware of the unconscious drives he wanted to gratify 
with it. 

In the course of his analysis the aggressive meaning of 
his delusion came more and more to the fore. : 
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He was the only child of older, dignified parents, who 
had not given him much affection. The emphasis of his edu- 
cation had been on intellectual cultural development. His 
parents died shortly after each other, when he was a student 
in literature. They left him so much money that he could 
live without working for his daily bread. 

First, his aggression was directed toward his cousins, 
of whom he had always been jealous. They had been able to 
form affectionate relationships with their parents; they were 
married later on and he had always felt rejected from this 
warm family circle. He did not want to leave them any 
money after his death. Gradually the repressed oedipal 
yearnings came to the fore. The wish to do great things for 
his mother, to build better than his father did (who had 
been an architect). Monuments became tremendous phallic 
symbols taken away from his father and penetrating mother 
Earth everywhere he went. Memories of loneliness came to 
the fore. Mother and father both refused to play with him. 
As a child he had to build his toy houses alone, making them 
greater and greater in order to get attention. Gradually 
his deeper aggression toward both parents had to be ana- 
lyzed. His pre-oceupation with death-monuments was re- 
lated to death wishes and self-punishment, but the glory of 
being a more potent phallic being would be eternalized in 
his memorial tomb. For months and months he produced 
aggressive fantasies of destroying his mother—mother earth— 
with his delusional tokens. 

The war finished our analytic relationship. Fate gave 
my patient an unknown place in Hitler’s mass graves. 

In a second case a creative and gifted woman used the 
products of her creativity as a delusional token. Though 
this does not explain the riddle of her creative urge and 
capacity, it explains the way delusional thinking may make 


use of it. 
A seulptress is in analysis for anxiety spells and feel- 


ings of unreality. In the course of her analysis penis envy 
and sculpturing as a phallic replacement come more and 
more.to the fore. One day she produced the following 
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dream after a disappointing sexual experience with an im- 
potent partner. 


‘‘T am back in a small town. Father shows me some im- 

provements of the town. (Myself) He leads me to a big 
tower that turns out to be a hospital. (A phallus, and re- 
builder of the body) There is no room for equipment. 
(No threat of castration anymore) We enter a large, 
circular waiting room, inside of the tower. (Back to the 
womb, in order to be reshaped) Here, several of my bronze 
figures are being erected. (Phalli) They were shipped 
in sections and are assembled here. Some men are trying 
to make the head of one of the figures stay on its trunk. 
One of the men is my friend. I ought to help him with 
clay. (She helped him to have an erection) We hear 
music. Father asks me: ‘Have you been practising mu- 
sic?’ I practised the harp a little, but I wanted to avoid 
discussion. He said, ‘I listen to you when you have 
finished.’ I am ashamed, for I could not even find the 
middle C on the harp. (Clitoris, masturbation) I’d rather 
die than expose myself to such a musical performance. I 
would kill him and then commit suicide before I would 
play the harp for him.’’ 


In the analysis of the dream the father identification 
came especially to the fore, the wish to be like him, to have 
a penis, by playing the C. string. She wants to borrow his 
strength by having a sexual relation with him. The edipal 
phantasy is: seducing him by exposing herself while mas- 
turbating, showing him her phallic productions. At the 
same time a tremendous guilt feeling about those old phanta- 
sies became apparent, accompanied by a feeling of aversion 
at shaping her elay figures. 


At the beginning of the war, while I still lived in Nazi- 
occupied territory. I came across some German art maga- 
zines. The one among them that startled me most profoundly, 
was that one dealing with Hitler’s post-war pre-occupa- 
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tions. (1) He and his architects had designed huge monu- 
ments to be erected all over conquered Europe in memory 
of the fallen German soldiers. Gilbert, (2) the psychologist 
of Nuremberg describes in his book ‘‘The Psychology of 
Dictatorship’’ how Hitler till the end ot his life was busy 
with his several projects for monuments remembering his 
victories and greatness. Already during his prisonership in 
Landsberg in 1923 he was building his aireastles. Later he 
complained that he had to wage wars in order to be able to 
realize his building delusions. An especially big monument 
had to be built at the foot of the Parthenon in Athens. Ev- 
erywhere a colossal reminder to the victorious Nazi spirit 
should arise. At that moment, I began to visualize better 
the morbid state of mind of the dictatorial psychopath, who 
was out to destroy Europe. His soldiers were still fighting 
and dying on the frozen plains of Russia. The war was 
nearing its turning point. But Hitler’s infantile brain was 
still busy wallowing in future glory and building huge il- 
lusory monuments in order to prevent his name from 
sinking into oblivion. It was a special habit of the nazi- 
conquerors to have this aggressive monumental obsession. 
Everywhere in occupied Europe, they wanted to change 
something in the architectural hierarchy. Buildings were 
broken down and new plans for greater buildings were made. 

This experience with the monument-delusion seemed to 
ask for a better analysis as to what a monument means to us. 
The manner in which men admire and honor their great can 
be analyzed like other ‘‘symptoms”’ of civilization. Such an 
analysis is not meant to attack our standards of ethics and 
beauty, but it should demonstrate the relativity in evalua- 
tion and the differences in motives of building monuments. 
All over the countries people are busy preparing the build- 
ings of future memorials, and new tombstones for the eternal 
unknown soldier will arise. 

There are monuments created by men who wished to 


(1) “Die Kunst im Deutschen Reich”, July 1941, of which the several 
illustrations of this article are chosen. 
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direct the course of events and who were anxious to pre- 
scribe history what exactly should be remembered. Think 
of Napoleon’s triumphant arch in Paris. We could call these 
dictorial monuments beautiful or ugly, but they are symbols 
of power and meant as such. That is one of the things Hitler 
tried to do. 

There are other architectural structures which have 
become’ monuments only because their structure was strong 
enough to resist the ravages of time. The first group of 
monuments were ostentatious, the latter are the modest am- 
bassadors of bygone civilizations, reminding us of all that 
is short-lived and transitory. Here, we do not apply either 
our norms of beauty, but the temporary creature ‘‘man’’ 
bows before the monuments of earlier civilization and the 
symbols of continuity. 

The real monuments are the masterpieces of human, 
artistic creators, which we must protect and secure some- 
times, because they do not always accord with the laws of 
preservation. It does not matter what historical motives 
caused them to be built. They are pure creative urge of the 
individual creator. These monuments are the real spiritual 
tokens which we have to defend against the ravages of time. 

Civilization has to defend itself continuously against 
forces which try to destroy it. The piety of worshipping 
beauty, the careful defense of little treasures is a real act 
of civilization, related to curiously melancholy moods of 
man. On the one hand we honor the enthusiastic, vital crea- 
tive act; on the other hand, however, we have the anxious 
compulsion to bring that object beyond punishment and 
death and to make a rather dead museum-object of it. In 
the delusion of my patient and in Hitler’s preoccupation we 
meet this mixture of the search for fame and the satisfaction 
of hostile wishes. 

It is as if they want to say: I want to have the sole 
attention of the world. You may libel me, you may worship 
me, you may slander or admire me, but you will remember 
me. Once I was forgotten and rejected, now I will take care 
that they will remember me. 
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Gilbert describes in his book so very well the tremendous 
impact of the oedipal crisis on Hitler’s life. 


V 


The tombstone is the most common monument. The in- 
dividual looks to it for continuity and for a place in the 
memory of his children and other descendants. On the other 
hand, posterity tries to find some material expression for 
her fleeting memory and piety. At the same time, however, 
feelings of guilt towards and indebtedness to the dead are 
discharged. Building a memorial frees us from mourning 
and the guilt toward the dead. This makes every burial 
place so queer and sad. It reminds us not only of our loss 
but also of our unsolved guilt towards those who passed 
away. 

In each monument we feel the sadness of transitory ex- 
istence. In our love for monuments lives the sadness of 
death ; every war memorial awakes those feelings. It seems 
trite to say that the great architectonic monuments repre- 
sent eternity, but actually they represent our conflict with 
our own futility and transitoriness. The common explana- 
tion of the care for monuments as a reverent protection of 
beauty of the past, is indeed an oversimplification. Psy- 
chological analysis reveals different motives: aggression, 
oedipal guilt and the delusion of fame and eternity. How- 
ever, in any case this activity may result in protection and 
preservation of cultural values. 

Rabelais already exposed the fact that monuments of 
stone or bronze serve to keep our relations with our ancestors 
in balance. When the aggressive attitude toward the old 
has been satisfied, by their passing away, feelings of guilt 
and indebtedness will trouble the younger generation, and 
the lack of respect is patched up with a memorial of stone. 
Guilt, wrath, ambition and remorse evoke all kinds of me- 
morial committees. Many a committee of honor places itself 
besides the statue on the pedestal. This is especially obvious 
if we look again at the huge monuments built by dictators. 
Every new huge monument serves to silence feelings of in- 
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feriority and guilt. Dictators wish to build ‘‘monumental- 
ly’’, colossally, to overshout the voice of their conscience. It 
is their own feeling of inferiority that attaches itself to huge 
material things. Instead of building an idea, it is barred 
under a monument, and unconsciously their monuments be- 
come an act of aggression. 
The poet Grillparzer told us when the Goethe-Schiller 

monument was unveiled: 

“Why do you build pictures of stone 

As if they could be forgotten? 

Will you really honor these men, 


So follow their example and listen at their wisdom. 
(translation by J.A.M.M.) 


V 


There exists a curious emotional relation between the 
mass and the creator of huge monuments. The masses not 
only wish bread and plays but also flags, banners, swastika’s 
and other potent magic symbols. The masses immediately 
understand the monumental symbol of power and they ac- 
cept it as a compehsation for material frustration and 
individual suppression. The German masses accepted guns 
and swastikas instead of butter. The dictatorial monument— 
as Hitler built them already before the war and let them 
design in more tremendous dimensions during the war—has 
an overwhelming effect on the masses. The individual un- 
consciously surrenders his unsatisfied cravings to the dicta- 
torial symbol. The dictators phallic token penetrates mother 
earth for him. He feels in it the fulfillment of his uneon- 
scious wishes. 

. Every monument contains those different aspects of 
magic, of displaced yearning, of psychological influence and 
of real beauty and every individual projects something dif- 
ferent onto it, which makes this monument always dear to 
him. The monument involuntarily gives us all kinds of 
suggestions. It fulfills our unconscious wishes; it frees from 
guilt and sorrow; it conquers partly death. We have to 
keep in mind especially its magic fascination. It suggests 
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to us power and freedom; the magic fetish comes instead of 
the real wish. People will call for new monuments and new 
post-war memorials, not realizing how they go back to old 
magic habits, by establishing dead tokens in order to escape 
their sorrow and mourning. This, of course, becomes a dif- 
ferent story if the wish for a memorial will be transformed 
into one or another useful social institution. Typical of 
Hitler was that his dream-monuments were built in a magic 
sphere, far away from useful reality, on lonely places of 
this earth, only to fascinate people by a sterile and cold 
greatness. In the time that his military advisors knew 
already that his war was lost, he surrendered more and more 
to his monumental delusions, the eternal union with his 
mother. 

Let us hope that there will come an active period of 
great free architectural inspiration, wherein mankind shall 
create many structures full of spirit and beauty and without 
frustration. Then, we do not have to magnify artificially 
and to cultivate empty monuments like ancient magic symbols 


of eternal taboo’s. 


162 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Malcolm Cowley’s Literary Hatchet 
Turns Into A Boomerang 


by 


Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


There is no adequate defense, ex- 
cept stupidity, against the impact of 
a new idea. 

Percy Williams Bridgeman 


In the September issue of Harper’s Magazine, Malcolm 
Cowley, a writer with a minor reputation as a critic, swings 
the literary hatchet against analysts who commit two un- 
pardonable crimes. The first of these crimes is contributing 
to the AMERICAN IMAGO; the second is attempting to 
explain the process of artistic creativity. Which of these 
two crimes is the felony and which the misdemeanor is not 
made clear; the impression is created, however, that both 
acts are abominable. Mercifully, Cowley concedes a few 
mitigating circumstances: these analysts ‘‘ecan’t write very 
good English,’’? and they are ‘‘emotionally speaking, still 
eleven years old.’’ Nor is the level of their productions 
different from their emotional level, Cowley informs his read- 
ers; ‘‘many of the reports ... are essentially as simple- 
minded as the scribbles on the wall of a schoolhouse toilet.’’ 
But these analysts ‘‘have heard about the puzzling world 
of books,’’ and so the trouble starts. 

Cowley does not directly suggest that books be forbidden 
to these adolescents ‘‘with Phi Beta Kappa keys’’ and re- 
served exclusively for potential writers (over-intensive read- 
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ing is a pre-requisite for writers, according to Cowley’s ele- 
vated theory, which is discussed below), but there is a 
palpable implication that he feels it would be a good idea, 
that he could have saved himself the trouble of writing his 
anti-analytie philippie if future analysts had never ‘‘heard 
of the puzzling world of books.’’ 

According to William Rose Benet’s THE READER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA — which is already out-dated — Cowley 
had at one time infused ‘“‘satirical wit and sharp impres- 
sions’’ into ‘‘a disillusioned picture of his age.’’ Time — or 
inner conflicts — seems to have dulled the ‘‘sharp impres- 
sions’’ and eradicated the ‘‘satirical wit’’: his study on 
analysts is that of a bore and a boor in a mood of anecdotage. 
This opinion may be considered the result of personal an- 
tipathy and the reaction of a man who has been personally 
attacked (Cowley singles me out as the major malefactor) ; 
the best way of substantiating such a judgment is to investi- 
gate the validity — if any — of the attacker’s arguments. 

The ‘‘argument’’ that these analysts ‘‘can’t write very 
good English’’ (directed against all ‘‘eleven year old’’ ana- 
lytic writers in general, and against Drs. Martin Grotjahn, 
William Desmonde, Arthur Wormhoudt and myself speci- 
fically) can be disposed of quickly. A scientific theory must 
be judged on its clinical merits, and not on whether the 
scientist has matched his necktie to the color of his eyes. Since 
Cowley is evidently one of AMERICAN IMAGO’S newly- 
acquired readers, he can get further information on this 
topic from my study, published in AMERICAN IMAGO, 
entitled ‘‘Myth, Merit and Mirage of Literary Style.’’ 

The next argument Cowley presents is the oldest ‘‘red 
herring’’ ever mobilized against analysis: the playing off of 
conscious reasoning against unconscious mechanisms. Freud 
was first confronted with this ‘‘argument’’ in 1900, when 
the influential DIE ZEIT printed a highly derogatory re- 
view of THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS. In a 
letter to W. Fliess, Freud wrote on January 8th, 1900: 


The new century, of which the most interesting fact for us 
may be that it will include our death dates, did not bring me 
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anything but an idiotic (“bloed”) review in ZEIT, written by 
the ex-director of the Imperial Theatre, Burckhard. It is by 
no mean flattering, extremely lacking in understanding, and — 
that’s the worst — promises to be continued in the next issue. 


The review in DIE ZEIT, entitled ‘‘A Modern Dream- 
book,’’ was a malicious representation of Freud’s views, dis- 
torted and satirized with journalistic skill. 

Time marches on, and in literary criticism sometimes 
comes full circle. Fifty-four years later the identical argu- 
ments are used by Cowley, though some minor differences in 
presentation should be noted. The current distortion lacks 
the wit and skill of the original; to make up for this lack, it 
will be continued — not in another installment, but in a full- 
length book, for this article is but an excerpt from a longer 
work. The quality which Freud characterized as ‘‘bloed’”’ is, 
however, fully evident. In the passage quoted above, I have 
loosely translated ‘‘bloed’’ as ‘‘idiotic,’’ thus exposing my- 
self to the danger of castigation for my poor English (Cowley 
satirically criticizes my use of a Latin phrase; obviously it is 
a crime in his eyes). More precisely, ‘‘bloed’’ means . mix- 
ture of incompetence, ignorance, subnormal I.Q., with a dash 
of silliness on the side. 

To play conscious reasoning off against the explanation 
of unconscious mechanisms is senseless, because conscious 
logic dominates (does it?) in consciousness, whereas the 
unconscious currency consists of the triad, unconscious wishes, 
multiple defenses, guilt. If a person who is criticizing ana- 
lysis ‘‘forgets’’ this little difference, he is merely incompetent, 
and his objections do not rate rebuttal. 

One could stop right here, except that this is not Mr. 
Cewley’s only ‘‘argument,’’ and he may very well assume 
that the ‘‘eleven-year-old’’ could not cope with his elevated 
objections if they are not taken up, one by one. 

Cowley’s ‘‘study”’ starts with this confession: 

With a mixture of wonder and what the Freudians call 
resistance, or a negative transference, I have been reading 
some recent psychoanalytic reports on books and writers. 


Obviously, a correct person does not start a quarrel about 
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matters which he admittedly views with bias and prejudice. 
Apparently Cowley does not agree with this concept; his 
admitted prejudice, it seems, entitles him to be the arbiter. 

Following this comes a falsification of fact: ‘‘Freud 

. advised his disciples not to make generalities about 
the artistic process.’’ Since the only evidences of analytic 
study in Cowley’s paper point to misreadings of THE WRIT- 
ER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, and four analytic papers 
by the authors referred to above, it cannot exactly be claimed 
that his ‘‘knowledge’’ of the topic is exhaustive. One can 
only conclude that in judging analytic contributions Cowley 
follows the principle, ‘‘veni, vidi, dizi (if not vici); his 
utterances have the thoroughness of a perfunctory glance, 
east for form’s sake on an object that has already been as- 
sessed. Since he admits to having read my book twice (first 
**impatiently’’ in 1950, and recently, when he became con- 
vineed that he was dealing with ‘‘a real Muse-mother and 
fountain-breast of inspired nonsense’’), one can expect that 
he read the statement made by Freud and twice quoted in 
Cowley’s negative Bible of analysis: 

. . . Contentment of this type, like the pleasure of the artist 
in creation, or in the personification of his fantasies, or that of 
the scientist in the solution of problems and finding the truth, 
carries with it a specific quality which — one day — we shall 
surely be capable of characterizing metapsychologically. 


Perhaps Cowley overlooked this quotation because he 
considered Freud’s term, ‘‘metapsychologically,’’ to be poor 
and abstruse English, beneath contempt. 

In passing, it may be noted that Cowley does not men- 
tion the title of my book — an eminently fair procedure in 
an attack. Neither does he remember my first name (he 
uses Edwin instead of Edmund), although Harper’s found 
it convenient to use it in full and correctly in an advertise- 
ment of the attack in The New York Times (notably Dr. Ed- 
mund Bergler’’). Since we are dealing with an enemy of 
analysis, it would be futile to ask whether the use of Ed-win is 
not an unconscious confession that the author has a pretty 
good idea of who will win this fight — in the long run. 
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Next on the list of Cowley’s naive misunderstandings is 
the problem of direct observation as opposed to analytic 
microscopy. Those absurd lenses! With the naked eye, Cow- 
ley sees more: 


“In twenty years of psychoanalytic practice,” the doctor 
says, “I have seen a great deal of neurotics, intra and extra 
muros. The most depressed, pitiful and sordid lot has been 
that of writers.” His statement would hardly apply to many 
working writers I know. Sometimes they are more depressed 
than “normal” persons — whoever those may be — but at 
other times they are more than normally elated. They laugh 
more than the business people I also know. They like to have 
parties at which they eat well, with lots of wine at dinner, 
talk excitedly about persons and places, flirt and flatter, and 
late in the evening they like to dance... 


People who alternate between being more depressed than 
normal individuals and more elated than normal individuals 
arouse the suspicion that they possess manic-depressive, 
hence psychotic, traits; others (if neurotics) unconsciously 
fight their depressions and compensate for them with pseudo- 
elation. It is sometimes dangerous for literary critics to play 
psychiatrist ! 

And how does Cowley arrive at his conclusions? By 
direct observation. It may never have occurred to Cowley 
that this method is sometimes deceptive. To the naked eye, 
the moon may seem the same size as the sun. This is ‘‘direct 
observation,’’ untempered by knowledge. Unfortunately for 
the proud observer, the sun is about four hundred times the 
size of the moon, but its distance from the earth is about four 
hundred times greater. . . 

The trap into which Cowley so corveniently falls in this 
instance has already engulfed a colleague of his, also a critic, 
also a man who objected to the observation that neurotic de- 
pression is characteristic of writers: 


Having been a writer and teacher of writers for many 
years and having studied hundreds of revealing question- 
naires submitted by applicants for my course, I cannot go along 
with Dr. Bergler. Far from being tortured souls, many authors 
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write from joy of life, from a great gusto and zest for their 
materials. 


This critic, Stanley Vestal, also uses ‘‘direct observa- 
tion’’ for his rebuttal. His material is gathered from official 
questionnaires, certainly a reliable source of information. 

The next bead on the string of confusion is Cowley’s 
opinion that all the unconscious mechanisms postulated for 
writers’ productivity automatically apply to the man who 
observed and recorded them: 

Dr. Bergler feels impelled to write and has published ten* 
books. By his own principles he would stand convicted of 
various abnormalities, including masochism, sadism, voyeur- 
ism, exhibitionism, narcissism, and a deep regression to the 
oral level of sexuality. He wants us to understand, how- 
ever, that his principles don’t apply to the exceptional race 
of psychoanalysts, whose knowledge exempts them from hu- 
man faults. 


This argument has been used time and again by crities, 
and has been duly recorded in my refutation (also published 
in AMERICAN IMAGO) entitled ‘‘Literary Critics Who 
Can Spell But Not Read.’’ Cowley’s formulation is notably 
prosy and labored; he would have done better to quote a 
journalist who injected at least some sparkle into his presen- 
tation of the identical objection: 

Abnormals, move over and make room on the end of 
the bench for Dr. Bergler. He writes, too. 

The catch is the confusion between creative and scientific 
writing. They have nothing in common; on the contrary, 
they represent different entities. This is best proved by the 
fact that the strongest indictment against the writer of fic- 
tion runs, ‘‘He has no imagination,’’ while the corresponding 
reproach against the scientific writer is ‘‘He doesn’t stick to 
facts.’’ 

This confusion is intensified by the manner in which 
Cowley records the contents of my book: he obviously under- 
stands nothing, although he is careful to use the ‘‘proper’’ 


*Fifteen, for Cowley’s information. 
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words. Since Cowley ioves the image of the preadolescent of 
eleven, one can compare his recital with that of one of his 
heroes in a typical situation. Sitting in class, busy with his 
own thoughts, he is suddenly required to repeat what his 
teacher has just been saying. Obediently he repeats the 
sentence, without the slightest understanding of its mean- 
ing — and with the omission of a few basic interconnections. 
The manner in which Cowley ‘‘repeats’’ the statements on 
masochistic regression, the voyeuristic-exhibitionistic ex- 
change mechanism, the fight with the superego, etc., attest 
to his mental blanks. It is hardly necessary to state that 
Cowley does not mention the clinical purpose of my book — 
curability of writer’s block — nor my contention that the 
contemporary critic is a psychological ignoramus with an air 
of omniscience, and will remain so as long as he remains un- 
informed of unconscious mechanisms. Because of all these 
omissions, Cowley transgresses against the function of criti- 
cism, and thus falls into the category severely criticized by 
George Saintsbury in his preface to Fielding’s TOM JONES: 


One of the commonest but most uncritical faults of criti- 
cism — the refusal to consider what it is that the author 
intended to give us. 


I am reluctant to suggest that Cowley read the hated 
book for the third time — wouldn’t that be cruel? — but 
the just-published second edition contains a supplement 
presenting my refutation of approximately two hundred re- 
views; in this supplement Cowley could find a summary of 
all his objections — expressed, I am sorry to say, with more 
wit. 

- Cowley’s ‘‘emotional reading block’’ is especially evident 
in his confusion between the writer’s neuroticism in private 
life and his normal sublimation in his art. The long chapters 
on sublimation were lost on this critic. The bulk of his 
argument, therefore, rests on mis-reading. 

But Cowley, fortunately for himself in a state of blissful 
psychological ignorance, goes merrily on accusing me not 
only of ‘‘unscientifie dogmatism’’ (Cowley, of course, acting 
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the part of the scientist!) but also of a ‘‘logical weakness.’’ 
He declares: 
Logically, the first form assumed by any psychological 


condition isn’t the same as its cause and isn’t the same as 
the condition existing today. 


This can only mean one of two things: Either it is a 
complete denial of the fact that adult reactions have had 
dynamic infantile precursors, or it is a confession that one 
has misunderstood the complex chain-reactions, the trans- 
formations and permutations in different defenses, the main 
interpretive job of analysis. Without seeing the contradic- 
tion — or the half-admission — Cowley would settle for one 
condition : 


Many psychoanalytic formulations make better sense if we 
change two simple words in them: if we read “money” when 
the analyst says “milk” and “society” when he says “mother.” 


Then comes Cowley’s jump from theory to practice: 
writers feel ‘‘insecure’’ when they don’t have enough money. 
After uttering this banality, and dismissing the unconscious 
from consideration, Cowley rests his case. It is beside the 
point to state that the main interpretation which Cowley 
puts into the mouth of the analyst, ‘‘You suffer from a feel- 
ing of insecurity,’’ is just Cowley’s misconception of what an 
analyst does. 

Before ending with the banal folk-tale of an inhibited 
writer who became ‘‘secure’’ and productive after his wife 
inherited money, Cowley presents his theory of what makes 
a writer. The theory cons'sts of four steps: over-intentive 
reading and making up stories to tell to oneself; failure to 
adjust to any group; loneliness coupled with the feeling of 
neglect ; social approval. Parts two and three are masochistic 
elaborations, as described in my book. Once more, without 
seeing that his weapon of attack has been transformed into 
a boomerang, Cowley states: 


Sometimes the future writer is part of an affectionate 
family group, but still he has the feeling — whether or not 
justified — that he is neglected by his brothers and sisters, 
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disregarded by his schoolmates, left standing pitifully alone. 


This selective elaboration of misuse of reality is called 
*‘psychie masochism.’’ After misunderstanding the explana- 
tions of this same defensive technique which were presented 
in my book, after attaching it in a silly manner, Cowley un- 
wittingly confirms it in his own words. Any retraction forth- 
coming? Nothing but a vague, half-polemical, half-resigned 
sentence : 

Perhaps Dr. Bergler is partly right and it is really some 


event in earliest infancy that sets them (writers) on the path 
they will follow through life. 


Cowley’s explanation of what makes a writer — even 
when one includes his subsequent elaboration of the element 
of social acceptance (step four) — of course explains nothing. 
Not all psychic masochists are writers. The plus, as ex- 
plained in my book, is rejected, and no substitute is offered. 
Cowley just knows that THE WRITER AND PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS is ‘‘inspired nonsense.’’ I cannot even return 
this compliment: Cowley’s attack is empty and uninspired 
nonsense. 

To make the irony of the situation complete, Cowley gives 
the example of a masochistic young writer whose life he 
fictionalized ; obviously this was an attempt to defend him- 
self against the reproaches of his own conscience (‘‘He is a 
masochist, I’m not.’’) 


There is one redeeming feature in the uninspired non- 
sense which Cowley produced on the conveyor belt, and this 
feature has some connection with facts on Cowley’s level of 
understanding. His attack was printed in Harper’s, a maga- 
zine which today subsists rather more on the tradition of 
its glorious past than on its list of present-day subscribers. 
To enlarge this dwindling group, the magazine’s editor has 
gone in for extensive advertising. Cowley’s attack was con- 
sidered sufficiently significant to be used as a selling point; 
the article was well advertised, as I mentioned before. 
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If the editor of Harper’s considers that anti-analytic 
attacks can produce results, in the form of new subscriptions 
and increased circulation, one must conclude that analysis 
has already achieved a position of importance in the public 
eye. It is of course regrettable that this attack against ana- 
lysis is on the tabloid level, and that the attack was carried 
out by a psychological ignoramus, a medical layman who 
parades as a psychiatric expert without having any oppor- 
tunity (or attempting to make such an opportunity) to check 
clinically on medical facts and the curability of writers af- 
flicted with ‘‘writer’s block’’ — a curability, alas, based on 
the ‘‘wrong theory.”’ 


251 Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 
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A Note On Herman Melville 


by 


Edmund Bergler, M.D. 


After a long period of virtual obscurity, Hermar Mel- 
ville is now rated by some competent observers as the greatest 
writer this country has ever produced.* His major work, 
MOBY-DICK, was a failure when published by Harper in 
1851; it was dismissed as an ‘‘extravaganza’’ by the ‘‘com- 
petent’’ critics of the day. Melville’s earlier books—TYPEE, 
OMOO, WHITE JACKET and even MARDI—had been 
successes; MOBY-DICK was a rank failure, and Melville 
was never again a ‘‘popular’’ author. 

Two provocative points in the Melville story have never 
been clariefid. What is the meaning of the MOBY-DICK 
epic? What prompted Melville to write PIERRE, the novel 
about incest which immediately followed MOBY-DICK, and 
which marked the end of his fruitful creative period? 

In Lewis Mumford’s biography of Melville,** a study 
which, while interesting, is out of focus on decisive points, 
the most frequently offered ‘‘interpretations’’ of the White 
Whale are reproduced.- This includes the assumption that 


*Of course, not all observers. In his frequently perceptive THE STORY 
OF “AMERICAN LITERATURE (Modern Library, 1939), Ludwig Lew- 
isohn deplores the Melville vogue and says: “No, Melville is not even 
a minor master. His work constitutes, rather, one of the important 
curiosities of literature. He will be chiefly remembered as the inventor 
of a somber legend concerning the evil that is under the sun. But to 
embody this legend in a permanently valid form he had only half the 
creative power and none of the creative discipline of serenity ...” (p. 
193) 

**Harmourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1939. 
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the White Whale symbolizes evil. The author adduces his 
own exegesis : 


Moby-Dick . . . is fundamentally a parable on the mystery 


of evil and the accidental malice of the universe... The 
white whale is the symbol of that persistent force of destruc- 
tion... (Ahab’s) end is tragic: evil engulfs him. But in 


battling against evil, with power instead of love, Ahab him- 
self . . . becomes the image of the thing he hates: he has lost 
his humanity in the very act of vindicating it... In Moby- 
Dick, Melville conquerd the white whale in his own conscious- 
ness... The universe is inscrutabl,e unfathomable, malicious, 
so — like the white whale and his element. Art in the broad 
sense of all humanizing effort is man’s answer to his con- 
dition: for it is the means by which he circumvents or post- 
pones his doom, and bravely meets his tragic destiny. Not 
tame and gentle bliss, but disaster, heroically encountered, is 
man’s true happy ending... Here, it seems to me, is the 
plainest interpretation of Melville’s fable, and the one he was 
partly conscious of in the writing of it. (pp. 184-187; italics 
in last sentence my own.) 


Melville was indeed conscious of his use of the white 
whale as symbol of evil. Captain Ahab has two ‘‘grievances”’ 
against the whale: first, the loss of his leg, bitten off by the 
whale years before the story opens; second, the whale’s de- 
velopment into 

the monomaniacal incarnation of all the malicious angencies 
which some deep men feel eating in them, till they are left 
living on with half a heart and half a lung... Ahab did not 
fall down and worship it (the evil); but deliriously transfer- 
ring his ideas to the abhorrent white whale, he pitted himself, 
all mutilated, against it.... (Mumford, p. 166) 


‘ 


Since Melville was fully aware of the whale’s ‘‘signifi- 
cance,’’ this interpretation must be ruled out as his uncon- 
scious reason for writing MOBY-DICK — provided one does 
not deny that the unconscious in any way determines artistic 
creativity. As pointed out in THE WRITER AND PSY- 
CHOANALYSIS,* the writer is a defendant standing trial 
before his inner conscience; his double defense constitutes his 


*Doubleday, New York, 1950. 
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alibi. We must search, therefore, for a deeper reason, one 
which Melville was not ‘‘partly conscious of.”’ 

More than a hypothesis cannot be offered. Moby-Dick, 
living in the ocean (of which Melville said: ‘‘ . . . the sea 
is life whose waters of deep woe are brackish with the salt 
of human tears’’), symbolizes the infant’s fantasy of the 
cruel, pre-Oedipal mother of earliest infancy. (One is re- 
minded of Hart Crane’s death: he committed suicide by leap- 
ing from a liner in mid-Atlantic. Crane had written, ‘‘The 
bottom of the sea is cruel.’’ One is reminded, too, of Joseph 
Conrad’s equation of ‘‘the cruel sea’’ with the home of the 
sailor.) The child becomes masochistically attached to the 
pre-Oedipal mother; when the attachment is attacked and 
vetoed by the superego, a pseudo-aggressive defense is in- 
stituted. Melville quite obviously sympathizes with Ahab’s 
hatred. This first defense, too, is vetoed, and guilt for the 
pseudo-aggression is either counterposed, rationalized, or 
fully negated. Thus Melville must present both the query 
of the reasonable Starbuck: ‘‘Vengeance on a dumb bruite?’’ 
and the sense of impending doom which surrounds Ahab 
from his first entrance on the scene, to his final destruction. 

Melville’s formulation — ‘‘sea.... salt of human 
tears’? — is especially revealing. projecting upon the in- 
fant’s situation, it means that fluid is not given by another, 
but autarchically produced by the infant, who lives on his 
own woes and ‘‘tears’’ (fluid!). This formulation reminds 
me of something a blocked poet once told me in analysis (after 
coming to an understanding of oral mechanisms): tears are 
a ‘‘magie gesture’’ with which mortals prove to themselves 
their ‘‘fluid woe-autarchy.’’ The theory sounded fantastic 
to me at the time, but I am no longer certain that the poet 
was not — at least partly — on the right track. 

The hypothesis — Moby-Dick equals moster of pre-oedi- 
pal mother — is supported by two confirming factors, one 
in Moby-Dick, and the other in Melville’s own history. The 
endless descriptions of whales in MOBY-DICK, the detailed 
listing of their appearances and habits, of the methods of the 
whaling profession, and of everything even remotely pertain- 
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ing to whales, are an expression of infantile voyeurism. 
Ahab’s leg had been bitten off (‘‘eaten’’) by the whale: 
Melville’s experiences in the South Seas included a four- 
months’ captivity on an island inhabited by cannibals; dur- 
ing these months (described in TYPEE) he was in constant 
danger of being devoured. Undoubtedly this revived the in- 
fantile fear of being devoured by the pre-Oedipal mother. 
Still another factor may be provided by Moby-Dick’s color: 
the white whale is reminiscent of the white skin of the 
mother. 

The argument which convinces me, personally, that the 
above deduction is a probability comes, again, from Mel- 
ville’s personal history. Despite his hyper-excitement after 
finishing MOBY-DICK (‘‘Melville was exhausted, exhausted 
and overwrought’? — Mumford), he almost immediately 
began work on PIERRE — an incestuous story* Why? 
Unless one takes PIERRE as Melville’s obliging answer to 
the as-yet-unposed queries of his future biographers — 
(‘‘ All Melville’s books about the sea have the one anomaly 
and defect of the sea from the central, human point of view: 
one-half of the race, woman, is left out of it’’ Mumford ) 
— or assumes that he naively believd a book about incest 
would bring him much-needed royalties** — in the America 
of the 1850’s! — there can be only one answer to this ques- 
tion. Melville wrote PIERRE out of inner necessity. The 
‘*defect’’ deplored by the biographers should not, by the way, 
disturb them: the ‘‘eruel sea’’ is the unconsciously distorted 
fantasy of the ‘‘cruel’’ mother of babyhood. Even in MOBY- 
DICK, therefore, a woman is represented as central figure. 

PIERRE takes its name from its hero, a young patrician 


*Some few years earlier, Melville had made an interesting and significant 
error in filling out the birth certificate for his second child: he had writ- 
ten his own mother’s name in the blank provided for the name of the 
child’s mother. 

**Melville’s whole life — personal and literary — was a series of sought- 
after injustices, with weak pseudo-aggressive counteractions. One 
could reach this conclusion even without the clinical experiences repro- 
duced in THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS (1.c.). 
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who lives in too close neurotic contact with his domineering, 
jealous mother. He ealls her ‘‘sister’’; she calls him ‘‘broth- 
er.’’ Pierre is about to be married to Lucy, a young and 
beautiful girl. He calls for his mother at a village sewing- 
bee; Isabel, a girl whom he has never seen before and who 
has never seen him before, faints at his entrance. In a secret 
interview with Pierre later on, Isabel reveals that she is his 
illegitimate half-sister. To ‘‘protect’’ Isabel, Pierre decides 
to marry her; they will live together as brother and sister. 
Isabel and Pierre go to New York, taking with them Delly 
Ulver, who has been cast out by her family because she is 
going to have an illegitimate child. Bourgeois tragedy fol- 
lows. Pierre is disinherited by his mother (she dies of grief 
shortly afterwards) ; his relatives cold-shoulder him; he and 
the two women under his protection live on in poverty and 
near-starvation. Worst of all, Pierre is a failure as a writer. 
At this point, the unhappy trio becomes a quartet. Lucy, 
Pierre’s ex-fiancee, joins the ‘‘over-womaned’’ household. In 
the meantime, Pierre’s noble program for the salvation of his 
illegitimate sister, with all its magic gestures, has also proved 
a failure. The relationship has become more openly incestu- 
ous. To ‘‘defend his honor,’’ Pierre kills an accusing rela- 
tive. At the last, Pierre and Isabel swallow poison in prison, 
and die. A few minor tragedies precede this climax, and 
‘‘the scene is as freely strewn with corpses as the fifth act 
of an Elizabethan tragedy.’’ (Mumford) 

‘*T write to please myself,’’ said Melville in one passage 
in PIERRE. A comforting self-delusion. The writer, with- 
out knowing it, writes to furnish inner alibis to his inner 
conscience. Obviously, for Melville, inner admission of in- 
cestuous sister-love was a lesser crime than avowal of maso- 
chistic submission. He did, in fact, have several sisters. In 
PIERRE, again, he comments: ‘‘How much that goes to 
make up the deliciousness of a wife already lies in the sister.’’ 

In MOBY-DICK, it seems to me, Melville rescued him- 
self from masochistic submission by denying it via identifica- 
tion with the fanatic and openly aggressive captain. That 
defense later became too weak, and in PIERRE Melville used 
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a substitute defense, the admission of incest. (Thus the 
Oedipal level was used as ‘‘rescue station’’ against more 
deeply repressed oral-masochistiec dangers.* Later, and es- 
pecially after the popular and critical failure of both books, 
Melville’s ability to write creatively came to a virtual end. 
The sublimation was rejected by the inner conscience, and 
consequently collapsed. When Melville died in 1891, forty- 
one years after the publication of MOBY-DICK, ‘‘the literary 
journal of the day, The Critic, did not even know who he 
was.’’ (Mumford) 

Melville’s writing block took a specific form. After 
PIERRE, Melville wrote by transposing (not as plagiarisms, 
but in acceptable representations) the material of others, as 
in ISRAEL POTTER and BENITO CERENO. He even 
publised a series of rather bald narrative sketches, under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘Salvator R. Tarnmoor,’’ in 1854. By 
and large, however, it seemed as if the creative imagination 
had left home. There was, to be sure, one interesting short 
story, the little-appreciated ‘‘ Bartleby the Scrivener,’’ which 
is about a man who remains stubbornly silent and obstinate 


*The Oedipal palimpsest served Melville well, even after his death. 
Lewis Mumford, for instance, writing in the late twenties of the twen- 
tieth century, equates Melville and Shakespeare as Oedipal victims, 
with equal lack of justification. (pp. 234 ff.) Ludwig Lewisohn (1.c.) 
does likewise, saying, “The demon that pursued Melville has been re- 
vealed, a little hesitantly but clearly enough, by the researches of Prof. 
R. M. Weaver. Left fatherless at thirteen, Melville, with an overpow- 
ering fixation on his mother, expressed almost to the point of actual 
insight in PIERRE, found in that cold and handsome lady no response 
to his consciously, of course, filial ardor. He thought of himself as 
doubly orphaned and began to hate a world to him empty, cruel and 
loveless.” (p. 187) 

Frequently encountered allusions to Melville’s unconscious homo- 
sexuality seem to me baseless, as is the rumor of insanity. The main 
argument, Mellville’s one-sided friendship with Hawthorne, is super- 
ficial; this attachment was not homosexual but masochistic; Haw- 
thorne’s “silences” made sure of that. The auxiliary argument offers 
BILLY BUDD (written about 1890, and not really a novel) as testi- 
mony. This seems to me completely out of focus; here masochistic 
acceptance is confused with homosexuality. 
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in the face of any crisis, countermanding suggestions of any 
kind with an unvarying,’’ I would prefer not to,’’ and who 
finally dies of starvation in prison. There was an unfinished 
satire, THE CONFIDENCE MAN, full of bitterness against 
all bourgeois values. Both of these works ironically depict 
or very obviously attack Melville’s own situation, or else 
are replies to inner reproaches pertaining to it. There was, 
finally, BILLY BUDD, written three years before Melville’s 
death. Mumford calls this book the ‘‘only prose work of any 
consequence after THE CONFIDENCE MAN”’ (p. 337), 
but disparages it because ‘‘it is not a full-bodied story; there 
is statement, commentary, illustration; just statement, wise 
commentary, apt illustration: what is lacking is an independ- 
ent and living creation.’’ (p. 353) 

Except for these, Melville’s only literary products after 
PIERRE were a few miscarried attempts at short stories 
and a mass of poetry of dubious value. Even Mamford, who 
stoutly and heroically denies Melville’s writing block, must 
admit that CLAREL, the 20,000 line narrative poem of the 
writer’s later years, is ‘‘a long weary poem’’ with ‘‘clumsi- 
ness in detail’’ which reveals Melville as ‘‘to frequently the 
victim of uncertain taste.’’ (pp. 321 ff.) 

The writing block — which refers not to the mechanics 
of putting words down on paper, but to creativity — was so 
obvious that, after twenty years of attempting to earn his 
living by writing, Melville was forced to accept the position 
of customs inspector at the port of New York. This very 
post, which he held from 1866 to his death, had previously 
been described by him, in REDBURN, as ‘‘a most inglorious 
one; indeed, worse than driving geese to water.’’ PIERRE 
had been written at the age of 33; Melville died at 72 with- 
out having made a literary comeback. Aside from the bitter 
satire called THE CONFIDENCE MAN, and BILLY BUDD, 
Melville never even attempted to write another novel. He 
turned completely away from the only literary form he had 
truly mastered, the form in which he had achieved his great- 
est successes and his most profound defeats. 

It is of course true that both critics and readers misun- 
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derstood and sneered at the genius who wrote of man’s 
innermost troubles at a time when the majority of his con- 
temporaries presented a front of unbroken, naive optimism. 
But public opinion, unaccompanied by writing block, has 
never prevented a misunderstood writer from writing for the 
**future generations’’ which would finally understand him. 

Stendhal is a case in point. Eleven years after its orig- 
inal publication, Standhal’s DE L’AMOUR had rung up a 
total sale of seventeen copies. His critics and reviewers were 
what might charitably be called ‘‘the usual misunderstand- 
ing type.’’ Still, Stendhal did not stop writing. The desire 
of the writer or innovator to be published, accepted, acknowl- 
edged, admired, honored by his contemporaries is a psycho- 
logical problem in itself. Obvious reasons aside, the desire 
has deep unconscious connotations. The writer’s exhibition- 
ism, his wish for public acceptance, is part and parcel of his 
inner defense. Vision (voyeurism) is converted into ex- 
hibitionism, the lesser crime. The lesser crime is further 
lightened of guilt by the outer world’s approval. Rejection 
and adverse criticism, therefore, cannot be cited as primum 
movens of an ensuing literary block. The critic and reviewer 
is always — past, present, future — the lowest common de- 
nominator of the average reader. This is so out of inner 
necessity.* Whatever the field, the writer and innovator 
has only two choices. He ean confirm what the reader (and 
therefore the critic) already knows — ‘‘The public does not 
need any new ideas; it is best served with the ideas it already 
has, ‘‘pronounces a ‘‘conservative’’ in Ibsen’s ENEMY OF 
THE PEOPLE — or he can offer original material, and ac- 
eept ridicule, ostracism, and disparagement. 

Melville’s bitterness over the critical reception of his 
work was justified enough, if naive. Of MARDI, the crities 
said : 

One of the saddest, most melancholy, most deplorable and 
humiliating perversions of genius of a high order in the Eng- 


*See THE WRITER AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, lLc., and “Literary 
Critics Who Can Spell But Not Read,” The American Imago, 8:2, 1951. 
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lish language. (Dublin University Magazine) 

MARDI compares to TYPEE and OMOO as a cartoon of 
Raphael to a seven-by-nine sketch of a sylvan lake. (Demo- 
cratic Review) 


Of MOBY-DICK, they wrote :** 


Quite as eccentric and monstrously extravagant in many 
of its incidents as even MARDI, but a valuable book because 
it contains am unparalleled mass of information about the 
Whale. (Dublin Univ. Magabine) 

Mr. Melville has to thank himself only if his horrors and 
his heroics are flung aside by the general reader as so much 
trash. (Athenaeum) 

The style (of MOBY-DICK) is maniacal-mad as a March 
hare — moving, gibbering, screaming, like an incurable Bed- 
lamite, reckless of keeper or strait-waistcoat. (New Monthly 
Magazine) 


And as for PIERRE: 


Thought staggers through each page like one poisoned. 
Language is drunken and reeling... Let Mr. Melville stay 
his step in time. He totters on the edge of a precipice, over 
which all his hard-earned fame may tremble with such an- 
other weight as PIERRE attached to it. (Putnam’s Monthly) 

An eccentricity of the imagination. (Literary World) 

Unhealthy, mystic, romance. (A leading British paper) 


The critical statement: ‘‘Moby-Dick is valuable because 
it contains an unparalleled mass of information about the 
Whale,’’ is memorable for its absurdity. But, to jump only 
fifty years to 1899, and from literature to science, is it any 
more idotic than the ‘‘killing’’ review which strangled 
Freud’s INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS? In Freud’s 
own words, recently retrieved by the posthumous publication 


of his letters to W. Fliess :* 
(Jan. 8, 1900) ...The new century, of which the most 
interesting fact for us may be that it will include our death 
dates, did not bring me anything but an idiotic (“bloed”) re- 


**According to Mumford, who collected these priceless idiocies, the only 
decent review appeared in The Literary World. 

*AUS DEN ANFAENGEN DER PSYCHOANALYSE, Imago Pub. Co., 
London, 1950. 
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view in Zeit, written by the ex-director of the Imperial The- 
atre, Burckhard. It is by no means flattering, extremely 
lacking in understanding, and — that’s the worst — promises 
to be continued in the next issue. I do not count on ac- 
knowledgment — at least durig my lifetime. ... (The editors 
of the Collection add this explanation: “The review by Max 
Burckhard appeared in the Vienna daily, Die Zeit, on Jan- 
uary 6th and 13th, 1900, under the title, ‘A Modern Dream- 
book’ it was a malicious representation of Freud’s ideas, dis- 
torted and satirized with journalistic skill.”) (p. 328) 


On April 4th, 1900, Freud wrote: 


... The review in Zeit, which with all its stupidity killed 
the book in Vienna... (p. 338) 


And on May 16th, 1900. 


...+ The publisher (Freud says “bookseller”) complains 
that THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS is selling poor- 
ly ... (p. 342) 


Whether or not Melville accepted the masochistic inner 
elaboration of his unchanging inner conflict remains un- 
elear.** Nothing is known of customs- inspector Melville’s 
feelings in middle and old age. The reasons for Melville’s 
masochistic fixation (and the desperate pseudo-aggressive 
countermeasures instituted against it) are only remotely 
linked with reality factors. It is true that his mother came 
from a wealthy family, was proud, ‘‘aristocratic,’’ and de- 
tached in her attitude towards the boy; true that the father 
died when Melville was thirteen, leaving the family poorly 
provided for, so that they were the indigent branch of an 
otherwise wealthy family; true that his early experiences 
were colored by semi-poverty and full dependence, which 


**It is interesting that Lewisohn (1.c.), with good intuition, should state: 
“Melville was not a strong man defying the cruel order of the world; 
he was a weak man fleeting from his own soul and from life, a querul- 
ous man, a fretful man.” (p. 189) On the other hand, Lewisohn ob- 
jects to MOBY-DICK, claiming it lacks “an ultimate spirit of recon- 
ciliation” (p. 191), not seeing that precisely his deep passive-masochistic 
fixation forced the unhappy author into an over-furious attack, as 


defense! 
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impeded his formal education. But all this was more or less 
accidental, and could have been intrapsychically elaborated 
in quite a different direction. Not everybody undergoing un- 
pleasant experiences on the reality level emerges as a chronic 
complaint expert and injustice collector. 


Too often, reality factors are triumphantly produced by 
biographers as the ‘‘real reason’’ for the peculiarities of 
their subjects, or as proof that their subjects were not peculiar 
at all, when the answer really lies, not in external details, 
but in their use and misuse within the unconscious of the 
individual. 

Professionally unequipped for any trade, Melville had 
turned to the sea at the age of seventeen. His first books 
dealt with the Eden-like South Seas. Obviously, they em- 
bodied an autarchie defense. TYPEE and OMOO, the ve- 
hicles of his initial literary alibi, were successes; the reading 
public was hungry for adventure, and they filled the bill. 
But Melville is proof that masochistic bitterness can feed 
on success as well as on failure. He was a popular author 
at twenty-five, when he had only one book to his credit. 
Nevertheless, his inner uneasiness continued, growing greater 
and greater until it required the titanic outlet of MOBY- 
DICK. Thus came the period of increased internal conflict. 
When the first inner defense collapsed, a stronger defense 
was instituted, and in MOBY-DICK masochism is no longer 
fought with the weapon of autarchy, but through identifica- 
tion with Captain Ahab, who carries on a furious and unre- 
lenting battle against the devouring white whale, symbolizing 
the ‘‘bad’’ mother. The substitute defense also proves too 
weak, and is followed by the ‘‘rescue attempt’’ via Oedipal 
admission, as presented in PIERRE. Finally, ,(helped along 
by Melville’s unconscious misuse of critical and popular re- 
jection) everything collapses; the literary escape is ‘‘out,”’ 
and camouflaged writing block sets in, to last until Melville’s 
death. 

One example testifying to Melville’s severe masochism 
may be found in TYPEE, where he describes an instance of 
almost unbelievably provocative behavior on his own part. 
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His cannibal captors had the usual set of strict taboos, and 
one of the most rigid of these forbade any woman of the 
tribe ever to set foot in, or even touch, a canoe. Fully aware 
that he might be risking his life by making the request, Mel- 
ville asked the chief of the tribe to break this sacred taboo, 
and allow him to take Fayaway, a girl of the tribe, on a 
eanoe-ride. In Melville’s own words: 


Although the “taboo” was a ticklish thing to meddle with, 
I determined to test its capabilities of resisting an attack. . . 
It was high time the islanders should be taught a little gal- 
lantry... Ridiculous, indeed, that the lovely creatures (the 
women of the tribe) should be obliged to paddle about in 
the water, like so many ducks, while a parcel of great strap- 
ping fellows skimmed over its surface in their canoes. (p. 140) 


Melville, as previously stated, made no attempt at the 
novel form from the time he wrote THE CONFIDENCE 
MAN (1856) to three years before his death (1891), when 
he wrote his last book, BILLY BUDD. He was at that time 
seventy years old. BILLY BUDD seems to summarize ac- 
ceptance of masochistic submission. Once more we have an 
innocently tortured youth, innocently condemned to death, 
and hanged. Still: 

When the hemp is placed around Billy Budd’s neck, Billy 
turns to the quarter-deck and cries: “God bless Captain Vere” 
—(the man who condemned him to death!) He dies happily, 
in the first vapoury glory of the dawn — dies, and becomes 
a legend among sailors, and the spar from which he was 
hanged is followed through its vicissitudes, and ballads are 
sung and tales are told about him. (Mumford, p. 356) 


Final acceptance of masochistic submission is thus wis- 
dom’s last word in Melville. A stanza written in old age 
seems to point in the same direction: 

Healed of my hurt, I laud the inhuman Sea — 
Yes, bless the Angels Four that there convene; 


For healed I am ever by their pitiless breath 
Distilled in wholesome dew named rosmarine. 


And the testimony of a contemporary reveals that in 
1885 (six years before Melville’s death), the writer by no 
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means gave the impression of his old ‘‘Timonism’’: 


Mr. Melville bore nothing of the appearance of a maa 
disappointed in life, but rather had an air of perfect content- 
ment, and his conversation had much of his jovial, let-the- 
world-go-as-it-will spirit. 


In short, acceptance of masochism has its compensations, too. 


251 Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 
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Concerning Nathaniel Hawthorne 


and Art As Magic 


by 


Thomas B. Brumbaugh 


To Plotinus, a proto-New England philosopher, it seemed 
that a kind of sympathetic magic united men with the stars. 
‘*True magic’’ to him seemed to be internal to All, ‘‘and 
match-making, prayer and musical incantation are shadows 
of the primal love and soreery given in nature,’’ he wrote. 
For Nathaniel Hawthorne, a proto-Freudian novelist, and 
R. W. Emerson, a proto-Einsteinian cosmologist, both readers 
of Greek philosophy, the idea was an exciting and extremely 
fruitful one. Emerson’s use of it never became involved, ob- 
viously, with plot devices or even with his aesthetics, as it 
did in Hawthorne’s case, and one must, in fact, in reading 
Hawthorne, infer from Plotinus’ statement that not only 
the making of pictures, statues and other works of art, but 
also the finished objects themselves, shadow nature’s ‘‘ primal 
sorcery,’’ her transcendental magic or oversoul. One sees 
that Hawthorne is a lesser or greater psychological novelist 
in so far as the things which motivate his plots and on which 
he bases his examinations of ‘‘ primal love,’’ are potent things 
saturated with personality. 

In Nathaniel Hawthorne and the Tradition of Gothic 
Romance, a study of his sources, Jane Lundblad points out 
that Hawthorne seems first to have met the idea of the true- 
magic reflecting picture or the sorcery-endowed art object 
in the Gothick novels which he read as a young man, and she 
assembles a great deal of important evidence to support her 
conteution. Hawthorne’s early experience with talking por- 
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traits and walking statues in Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe 
and others is clearly demonstrated, but the use to which he 
himself puts them, and the philosophy of art which prompts 
their use, is left virtually unexplored. Establishing these 
sources does explain, however, the reason for Hawthorne’s 
marked directing and warping of his understanding of art 
objects toward the demonic and terrible. He backtracks the 
gentle, enlightened transcendentalism of Plotinus’ statement 
into the philosophic slough of startling and ‘‘fresh’’ primitiv- 
ism or neo-primitivism of which the imagination never tires, 
and where contemporary Freudian critics practice their 
necromancy against the art object. Freud himself found 
Leonardo’s drawings of androgynous human head-types, for 
example, every bit as animated and magically revealing as 
Hawthorne found the Prophetic Pictures in Twice-Told 
Tales, or Drowne’s Wooden Image in Mosses from an Old 
Manse. It is indeed a short progress for the pilgrim, from 
the world of Gothick terrors to that of the subconscious; both 
being ‘‘delivered under the similitude of a dream.”’ 

Even a surface reading of The Marble Faun would 
seem to lay bare the most hideous nineteenth-century critical 
heresies and irresponsibilities. Hawthorne’s dismissal of 
Giotto, Cimabue, Fra Angelico, and almost all art except 
that of the high Renaissance and his own time, would further 
seem to put an end to our interest in his opinions on art, 
or his use of it in his novels and stories. Leland Schubert, 
in Hawthorne, the Artist, feels something of this, but never- 
theless goes on to point out that an object like the Fountain 
of Trevi, and the color gold, for example, have vital rythmic 
or modulative effect upon the form of The Marble Faun. 
All of this is valuable as far as it goes, but rather than being 
repulsed by the Philistinism he shared with his time, Mr. 
Schubert might profitably have examined the consistent and 
highly individual meaning to Hawthorne of art forms which 
he has treated in his notebooks, novels and stories. 

Beginning with the embroidered scarlet letter itself, 
‘‘with wonderful skill of needle-work,’’ we find that even 
after two centuries among the Custom House papers, its 
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magic was great enough to cause ‘‘a sensation not altogether 
physical, yet almost so, as of burning heat,’’ when the author 
put it to his breast. The importance, too, of a fine example 
of colonial architecture and a statue of a faun in marble, 
even to naming the books in which they are involved, is ob- 
viously great; but within the books themselves, art objects 
not only determine character, move the plot along and set 
the mood, but also have a life of their own, and unlike many 
other ‘‘beings’’ in the novels, are more or less responsible 
for their actions. The glowering portrait of Colonel Pyncheon 
in The House of Seven Gables is the prime and most easily 
defended example in all of the novels, but even the miniature 
of Clifford by West’s pupil Malbone, within that same watch- 
ful house, seems more alive than the man whom it represents. 
It is a likeness of a young man, in a silken dressing-gown 

of an old fashion, the soft richness of which is well adapted 

to the countenance of reverie, with its full, tender lips, and 


beautiful eyes, that seem to indicate not so much capacity of 
thought, as gentle and voluptuous emotion. 


Clifford is never more clearly characterized, and the reality 
which he has for us and for Hepzibah is that brief, breathing 
bit which the artist has caught on old ivory. 

Unlike The Marble Faun, The Blithedale Romance is 
devoid of these aggressive art symbols, except for the jeweled 
flower worn by Zenobia. The Schubert study points out that: 
‘*Coverdale calls it a Talisman and says that it affects his 
imagination because, ‘this favorite ornament was actually a 
subtle expression of Zenobia’s character.’ ’’ Once again Mr. 
Schubert avoids the magic significance of the object, in this 
case a flower which changes mysteriously along with Zeno- 
bia’s personality, from a comparatively (hothouse in the 
first instance and Jewish in the second) naturalness, into a 
brilliant jewel which crystallizes her destructive, and finally 
self-destructive tendencies and pride. And probably Haw- 
thorne is also telling us that the spirit of the object itself has 
determined Zenobia’s erratic course through the novel. When, 
in her parting speech, she sends Priscilla the jewel by way 
of Coverdale, she says, ‘‘ ‘tell him (Hollingsworth) that I’ll 
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haunt him!’ — She spoke these words with the wildest energy. 
—And give him—no, give Priscilla—this!’ ’’ The jewel 
becomes a symbol of her hatred and her desire for revenge, 
and being a Hawthorne character, she knows the haunting 
energy of the object: that Priscilla and Hollingsworth will 
hate it and be destroyed by it, and that in a bondage of own- 
ership and memory, will never divest themselves of its evil 
genius during their miserable lives together. Only by mov- 
ing, bag and baggage, out of The House of Seven Gables, 
away from the glare of Colonel Pyncheon’s portrait, did that 
novel end happily for its characters. But Priscilla and Hol- 
lingsworth are in another novel, and although we ache to 
warn them of the cursed thing which will take possession of 
them eventually, it is as useless as telling Roy Rogers that 
there are bandits behind the boulder. 

In Prophetic Pictures, ‘‘Walter Ludlow asked Elinor 

. whether she knew what an influence over their fates 
the artist was about to acquire,’’ and the characters of The 
Marble Faun might also have asked that most judicious ques- 
tion. Theirs is a whole book about artists and the objects 
they have created, and into which they have projected some 
of the ‘‘true magic’’ which Plotinus so early recognized. We 
learn further in Prophetic Pictures, that in Hawthorne’s 
world this magic is suspect, that there is even some question 
of the painter’s offense against the Mosaic law; that as a 
maker of images he is not above suspicion as a mocker of God. 
Hawthorne’s own notebook-recorded failure to comprehend 
the mysteries of painters’ and sculptors’ techniques, would 
seem to be the origin, at least in part, of such ideas; and we 
know that his personal friendship with Powers, Story and 
Miss Hosmer, made their ‘‘breathing marbles’’ no less as- 
tonishing to him. Like the scion of the Maule wizards, Hol- 
grave, who mysteriously used the sun’s rays to make his 
Daguerreotypes (another apprehended technique), the paint- 
er is seen as ‘‘a magician, or perhaps the famous Black Man 
of old witch times plotting mischief in a new guise.”’ 

It is certainly no wonder that even a Roman copy of a 
Roman copy of the Faun by Praxiteles, done at least 1700 
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years before, should haunt Hilda, Kenyon, Miriam and es- 
pecially Donatello. The motif of the faun-totem, from the 
first page to the last, with its furry ears and the tail which 
we assume, permeates the atmosphere of the book, and Don- 
atello himself, who is for half of the story an incarnate. pro- 
jection of the statue, eventually grows to humanity, rather 
pathetically keeping his curls over his ears as a token of 
his submission to its power. What a ridiculous and dull 
eharacter he would be if the pride which the statue creates 
in him and the author did not forbid their showing us his 
prosaic ears. 

Although there are many lesser magic objects and 
fetishes in The Marble Faun, such as the Leonardo portrait 
of Joan of Arragon, the bronze Julius III, the Laocoon, an 
alabaster skull, the catacombs, St. Peter’s, and innumerable 
architectural monuments, the three major ones seem to be 
the Fawn in the Capitol Gallery, the portrait of Beatrice Cenci 
by Guido in the Barberini Palace, and that same artist’s 
St. Michael in the Capuchin Monastery. Each definitely 
manifests some life within itself, and directs or reflects the 
plot in one way or another. Following the Fawn, which was 
mentioned before, in order of magic power, the Beatrice is the 
most insistently provocative object. Hilda and Miriam are 
first seen together in a chapter entitled Beatrice. Hilda’s 
eareful copy of the picture, ‘‘the very saddest picture ever 
painted or conceived; it involved an unfathomable depth of 
sorrow ,the sense of which came to the observer by a sort of 
intuition,’’ colors their relationship from the first, and one 
soon begins to feel that the question of the guilt of Beatrice 
Cenci, which observers of her picture discuss a number of 
times, is also a question of Miriam’s never explained and 
‘terrible guilt’’. 

A dark ‘‘ Asiatie’’ or Jewish-looking woman of the Zeno- 
bia type, Miriam also has the potential attributes of a witch, 
as a reader of Mather’s Magnalia Christi, Burton’s Anatomy, 
or the latest Gothick novel would have recognized immediate- 
ly. It searcely needs mentioning that to witches, incest is 
most congenial and natural, and a parallel with the ‘‘crime’’ 
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of Beatrice seems suggested here. We soon learn too that 
Miriam is shadowed by a dark, enigmatic figure who is asso- 
ciated with the fiend in Guido’s painting of St. Michael the 
Archangel. The saint is pictured in his best Counter Reform- 
ation blue satin, as trampling and stabbing at an evil which, 
we assume from the looks of him, was some hardy, baroque, 
neopagan heresy. The fiend’s face is ‘‘strong, writhing and 
animalistic,’’ suggesting that of Donatello at Monte Beni, 
when Kenyon later tried to model it. Especially, though, it 
seems to be the face of M:riam’s model, and before going 
to see the actual painting, all of Miriam’s friends first recog- 
nize this resemblance in one of the preparatory sketches for 
it which Kenyon owns. As is typical of witch behavior, 
Miriam refuses to see the model’s likeness in the drawing, 
and at the Tarpeian Rock exorcism and murder of her in- 
cubus-cohort, gives only the slightest nod of assent, which 
indeed she was not sure she had really given. That Miriam 
is an artist, a painter of indistinctly described ‘‘melan- 
choly’’ pictures, a dozen or more of which, we are told, had 
glimpses of the model in them, is to be expected, for one 
knows that in Hawthorne the word artist can be equated with 
magician or witch. 

Hilda is, of course, a copyist of the work of others rather 
than a true creative artist in her own right. She is a naive 
little blond novice (a contrast to Miriam’s dark allegiances) 
tending the propitiatory flame in her shrine dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin and Art, a mirror which becomes clouded 
and dull when touched by the sin of Miriam. She and the 
innocent Kenyon married, together make searcely one per- 
sonality, and we see him sculpting the portrait of Donatello, 
finding a likeness by ‘‘accident,’’ and acting as Hilda had 
done, as a kind of mirror or medium for magic forces of 
which he has no understanding or control. 

Hawthorne is always master of the magic involved in 
his books. The Conclusion to The Marble Faun tells us that 
Miriam, revealed and disenchanted by Hilda’s holy confes- 
sion in St. Peter’s, is free to be a tame witch (and we assume, 
a tame painter), and symbolically and wisely, Donatello is 
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imprisoned in the Castel San Agelo, ‘‘that immense tomb of 
a pagan emperor, with the archangel at its summit’’; for 
it is dangerous, especially in a work of art, that a son of a 
centaur and a naiad should breed with a daughter of dark- 
ness, monsters more appalling even than paintings and 
statues. 
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The Importance of the Book of Job 
For Analytic Thought 


by 


Lionel Goitein M.D. 


Job is the drama of our times written in minuscule; it 
acts well in modern dress. Like Hamlet, Faust and Every- 
man, it is at home in the universe, seeing that it too deals 
with an eternal theme, Love against Death. Psychologie ad- 
vantages of today have made possible a reasoned explanation 
of what Job must mean for our times. It offers interpreta- 
tion (1100 A.D. saw some earlier attempt) for the urgent 
message of its theme, that only requires translation into the 
modern idiom to give it renewed appeal and cogency. It needs 
this restatement because of its pertinency. For today these 
are some of its relentless questionings. 

Job asks What is the origin of all Guilt? What is the 
place of insanity, incest, injustice in the world and against 
whom are they directed? What is the price of the insatiable 
love of life that offsets these? What must triumph over 
wrong, hate and futility? What psychological forces can be 
brought to bear in the cosmic drama, the world drama, and 
the finite drama of the individual psyche, to find resolution, 
onee and for all, for the Nuclear Complex that dogs the foot- 
steps of civilized men? 

Job is the first dialogue, or psycho-drama, that success- 
fully verbalizes the neurotie conflict of Damnation (nowa- 
days Castration) that has to be thought over, fought over, 
afresh with every age and every individual. It needs to be 
varbalized before it can be resolved. The success of this an- 
swer to the Riddle of the psychic Universe is set within the 
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limitations of the particular author, Job. Could Sophocles 
Shakespeare or Goethe do more? Each philosopher’s system 
is sufficing only for himself; each of us adumbrates his 
own. Job deals also in the liveliest tones of faultless poetry 
and histrionie restraint, with the problem of pain — the 
didactic and anagogic purpose of Hurt in our physical and 
psychic world. He says: Every man must experience Suffer- 
ing if he is to be freed from suffering. Subsidiary questions, 
like the denial of Guilt, purpose of deity alongside absurdity 
and cruelty, the function of inequality of nature also occur. 
Is contemplation of Righteousness antidote for sin: if so 
what is sin? 

In a psycho-atomic age, the calm authentic accents of 
the Book of JOB may do more than all the councils of the 
Nations to restore the measured dignity of man and of his 
belief in himself. JOB has been the glory of poetry for over 
two thousand years and the pride of the great commentators 
from at least the eleventh century to the present era, (from 
Ibn Ezra and ha-Nakdon to ’Nissim & b’Gershon, thorough 
b’Isaae and b’Sinach, brilliant scholars all, down to Reichert, 
Jastrow and the modern exegetes). JOB has been the in- 
spiration of dramatists (from Goethe to Lawton and Meigs), 
the lyric of critics and the stronghold of theologians (from 
the Temptation to the Damnation School) and the beacon of 
metaphysicians up to the present day. JOB means literally 
the inner ‘‘Opponent’’. 

Dealing on an idealistic plane with individual! concepts 
of spiritual punishment and worldly Restitution, with Guilt 
and its atoning, indeed the entire function of Unpleasure as 
a curb on man’s wayward passions, JOB seeks a solution for 
the mental problem of universal Pain and physical anguish, 
i.e., the place of involuntary Suffering in a deterministic 
world frame-work. Now each of these highly involved emo- 
tional theses is capable of endless expansion, in view of its 
psychologic implication; and it is to the credit of the poem 
that it resolves each with extreme economy of means; a fact 
possibly lost sight of, in the dust of controversy as to who 
wrote the book, what is its inspiration, what its purpose. 


| 
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JOB has been likened to a great Greek tragedy. It has 
been repeatedly used as basis for a drama of the times, in 
many guises and many tongues, so that we hesitate to render 
it homeage afresh, save to reinterpret its powerful message 
for today. The great appeal Job has for us lies in its correct 
characterization of simple viewpoints and the neat persua- 
siveness of its several arguments. Put together at a time of 
some religious ferment, around 400 BC and at a transition 
period in semitic thought, when a growing universality of 
religious sentiment was conflicting with a desire to retain 
outworn belief, JOB came out on the side of Reason, where 
Ethics and the then Sciences had nothing to offer. Like a 
platonic dialogue, sublimely sustained, the work dwells on 
the place of Retribution and of Suffering in a sensible world. 
Not so much: Why be good, as Why be logical? To explain 
his Universe then as now, Man, needed a positive concept 
of Justice and Right, patterning its systems, including those 
of the Mind. This book thue becomes a brilliant psychologic 
analysis of the concept of Guilt, anticipating the philosophy 
of a later day, yet composed of a time when man’s immortal- 
ity was more in the main current of religious sentiment, and 
foreseeing the psychologies of a still later epoch, when the 
deathlessnes of an Idea and the psychic determinacy of Be- 
havior were [being] more clearly propounded and more ac- 
ceptable to modern thinking. 

The authors, in deference to the universality of the 
poem’s appeal and inspiration, made the protagonists repre- 
sentative of differing faiths,—the great religions of the non- 
judaic world. They are drawn together as true friends of a 
tortured saint, expounding their dialectic, with Job himself 
as apologist, agonist and antagonist by turns. 

Job in powerful accents before his comforters’ empty 
philosophies, is made to speak thrice to their once. Perhaps 
the dramatic quality of the dialogue resides simply in this, 
that one mind has conceived the cosmic drama as a Unity, — 
integrating one of changeability, of instability and of 
potential inequality such as pervades the whole course of 
Nature, with an ever-recurring system of checks and re- 
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adjustment of balances, till Justice is reestablished and con- 
flict resolved afresh. We of today might develop a view- 
point more in keeping with the technical vernacular, but re- 
dressing the balance of Ambivalence lies at the root. In an 
atomic age, capable of precipitating like crises in the human 
intellect as in the hellenic era, never was more needed the 
still small voice of Reason and equanimity, the Voice out of 
the whirlwind in the modern tongue. 

This poem JOB was devised, we feel, as a personal 
catharsis to free the ancient mind of its doubts and heresies 
as to divine Justice, in the world’s dilemma as to the suffer- 
ings of good men (from time immemorial), and the folly of 
attributing sins to them and, by implication, to Deity; al- 
ways with the corrolary that the existence of Law and Order 
seems consonant with the good plan of life. It thus stigma- 
tizes any deviation as rank injustice. In a word, accepting 
a person’s deviation from good (Health) represents simply 
Nature’s deviance from goodness (Justice) in her punishment 
of him, because she appears to reward Right (orderly) ways 
with pleasure, and perverse (wrong) with discontent. The- 
ology on these lines could not foresee that Guilt is its own 
reward, and that it is against Conscience that all man’s 
plaeatory rites are directed; in its own words. . ‘‘mine 
inward thoughts are my intercessors’’ . . Judged on imme- 
diate returns it almost pays to be bad, but — and this is 
the play’s final verdict — in the long run Truth and cer- 
tainty prevail, and demon Doubt (Lucifer) goes back whence 
he came. 

More concretely, three fundamental issues are taken up, 
in Job, remarkable for the freedom of their treatment, (1) 
the awakening of Reason in a sensate world, (2) the con- 
structive place of doubt (3) Man’s hankering after an un- 
conscious mind. 

That so ancient a thesis should assay to treat so modern 
a problem, and to explain psychological themes of such mo- 
ment far ahead of their day, is one more proof of the book 
of Job’s vitality, of its prophetic anticipation, and of the 
extent of its philosophic speculation along lines that only 
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now are beginning to seap into and spiritualize academic 
thinking. Take for example this question of Reason. It 
comes up in an attempted reconciliation of the dogmas of 
faith with logic. This is pure rationalization however. The 
moral government is, it claims, no opposition to Nature’s 
majesty, that retribution of a higher order in the universe 
is yet consistent with the lofty purpose of a beneficient deity. 
The hero protests that ‘‘He will establish mine innocence’’ 
ultimately that History will prove him right. For Job awaits 
the judgment of the ages on the strength of his poetic in- 
sights somewhat as Shakespeare anticipated surely the ‘‘ virtue 
of his pen’’ to live on. If the ultimate denoument will have 
been the redemption of the soul from the yolk of Unreason, 
the divine drama — despite the discomforts — will not 
have been in vain. 

In the argument on the constructive purposes of Doubt, 
Job praises the empiric experiential mode, as against the more 
dogmatic authoritarian appeal (typical of the school of the 
later prophets), so that herein the terms of absolute Justice 
are revamped in consonance with ideas of individual retrib- 
utory systems. The old secure world of piety, property and 
propriety, (reflected for example in the book of Proverbs), 
gives way to hazard—one more acceptable to Science. It 
has no place for ideas of unearned Suffering, but believes 
in Worth without renouncing at this stage the central idea 
of man’s moral responsibility to some Law, basic to its thesis. 

The problem of the Unconscious crops up more indirect- 
ly, but is foreshadowed from the earliest chapters. Naturally, 
it lacks the clarity of diction, the certainty of touch and 
the precision of defining of a later age; but the anticipatory 
handling is masterly. Searee a psychologic nuance of a subse- 
quent epoch but is reflected in its theme and thought. For 
example, we see the realization and acceptance of the idea 
that the World ‘‘where things are put right’’ is not away 
in some distant time or clime, but here and now — in the 
wish-thinking of the unconscious, that its retributive Justice, 
the unwitting righteousness of the soul, self-punition, is 
of the moment: some receiving it early, some late. Again 
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the realization of man’s skin surface become vector of 
physical suffering, is hinted at in Job’s itch. It is occasioned 
by a sense of impotent complaint against fate and feelings 
of unfairness toward the world’s injustices. It breaks out 
whenever he is being discriminated against (and Job ety- 
mologically derives from ‘rebellion’). All this is in keeping 
with psychosomatic ideas of our day. The very concept of 
a uterine world as a state of complete psychic introversion 
(Nirvana, the womb state of the Unconscious) ‘‘where the 
wicked cease from troubling’’, is apposite, though somewhat 
at variance with the materialist thesis earlier of being at 
rest only ‘‘in the dust’’, Sheol itself. Here the physical 
ends, and the psychic begin. That dreams of night and 
hallucinations are mere projections of a guilty conscience, 
are also indicated, as well as the endless conflict of man’s 
Libido with his control systems if they prove of relentless 
power. It is thus a tremendous affirmation and re-exposition 
of the theme of Cain (’Laos & Midas) in a more sociologic 
setting and of the sublime Love it comes to betray. The 
working out of this realization of the nuclear origin of all 
Guilt, is the crowning glory and achievement of the poem 
and breathes life on the dialogue in the spirit of its day. 

Summarily and logically expressed, Job is one of the 
world’s early psycho-dramas, custom built to supply the an- 
swer an an age-old problem of the Reason for Punishment. 
It says Man is an archaic product; and, as a creature of 
instinct, man has long suffered a dual biologie principal 
of ereation — destruction (anabolism-katabolism) by which 
he survives. Philosophically, he asks, is there as death-in- 
stinct ? Thanatos, as opposed to a creative love—Eros, an urge, 
which according to Seneca, impelled men to their own dam- 
nation, and found a solution in the Necessity Principle — 
Anke. The underlying conflict (in theological terms) of the 
Jobian drama is the relatedness of Compensation to Wrong- 
doing; how to explain the Evil, meted out by a Conscience, 
itself tyrranical, when it can as readily dispense kindness 
when in a more beneficial mood. 

The same force at work socially causes differing re- 
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action, culminating in the periodic peace or war that politi- 
cally rules men’s lives and inter-personal dealings, and seeks 
solutions for their differences. Expressed in ethical terms, 
it is the reaction of Evil to absolute Good. Job resolves the 
doubt in the minds of men when it states that the two prin- 
ciples cannot live under the same roof. Behind all the 
trappings of this drama is the person of the Prompter — 
the Voice of Reason emanating from the Master of the 
Show —- and the divine interceder is Job the master of 
Uz writ large — for ego finds its realization in its identity 
with its ego-ideal. It intimates that to know all is to forgive 
all; our own ignorance blinds us to the meaning inherent 
in things — the riddle of the Universe admits of but one 
answer. In the fuller recognition that essential Goodness 
survives injustice, that presides over our wranglings and 
dissolves our doubts, we have discovered a something that 
makes sense in an irrational world of the Unconscious; we 
have come to know ourselves. It is a triumph of the uni- 
versal; so Lucifer goes back to the godhead he had escaped 
and fuses into One principle — Good being another aspect 
of Bad. Job at last has merged the Pleasure principle with 
its opposite polarity — wrath or hate into a common right- 
eousness. The Birth trauma has for him transcended in 
imagination, the death trauma. The psychologist would 
grant the salutory principle of universal love that the poem 
invokes at the close of the discussion, a libido good whose 
transcending virtue neutralizes the aberations of the im- 
pulse life. This alone makes whole and reasonable the pain 
and misdirection of the unfinished drama of man’s life. 
The psychologist similarly is not alarmed at the naive in- 
dictment of the whole court of heaven before the puny 
bar of finite intelligence, nor at the endless inventory of 
injustice and purposelessness of life, of savagery and ar- 
bitrariness, pain and recklessness of nature implicit in 
the charge. He admits to the solution ‘lesser guilt’. 
Germane to the problem of guilt is the resolution of the uni- 
versal conflict (over incest) for every generation, differing 
only in its statement at the hands of theologian, poet, mystic 
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or legalist. The analyst sees it in the re-enaction of the 
drama by every man, for its theme is the whole of man. We 
tried here to give more specific attention to the basic 
theme, in the light of its therapeutic application. Precisely 
what catharsis does the enumeration of complaints bring 
to the sufferer, how does it help suffering (in the poet) to 
measure the depth of woe and resignation to which man 
must descend rather than the height of triumph to which 
he must aspire. He is liberated who has known this lesson 
of life: that the Past must be outgrown completely if the 
new self is not to be stifled by it. The first Job is killed 
off by the second (son figure), the old Adams cast out — 
symbolie of the transition in social and religious thought 
that the book indicates. This Noah survives floods of cat- 
acaclysmie intensity before he can discern ‘the still small 
voice.’ For the destructive passion is not a test of, but a 
necessity for survival and a bridge to freedom. This is no 
intellectual feat, but has to be experienced by each, if he 
is to battle free. The thesis of the drama thus runs on 
oedipal lines; evolution being seen as a catastophie but 
necessary requirement of growth. Like Chronos, Job de- 
vours his children; and cannot plead ‘‘I wish I had never 
been born’’. So the id or Master Plan is no stroke of chance, 
but the Goad by which men live. 

The drama of JOB ends by defusing badness from God- 
head and again integrating it into an all embracive symbol.— 
The tempter Satan leaves the divine presence, to instill into 
the mind of perfect man an impulse to curse and find fault, 
and returns back only when the conflict is resolved, to be 
inspired at the last—like Balaam to a blessing instead of 
a curse. (Such is life’s lesson, it says, that Nature-like man 
is fundamentally incorruptive.) Much water flows over the 
dam before the argument is concluded. Lucifer has to do 
the temptation on behalf of the Lord representing (as he 
must) for purposes of the Divine drama, the evil passions 
that occasionally possess man. Primitive literature repre- 
sented this aspect of Deity to primitive man as a Dream aris- 
ing to tempt him, and Voice to corrupt him, as false In- 
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tuition to mislead him, as Nightmare to mortify him—all the 
phantasmagoria of bad Deity to primitive intelligence. Ar- 
chaic man, fearful of the ‘‘oceanic feeling’’ of overwhelming 
passions, (neither good nor evil) that might overtake him 
and goad him into ultimate submission, invented a 
Talisman against fate—conscience i.e., all the torments of 
his guilt-laden system. Yet, after crisis of his long night, 
man survives into psychic day — when the dark hour of his 
trial is ended, and ‘‘that nightmare called living is over at 
last.’’ 
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Psychological Symbolism of Guilt 


and Isolation in Hawthorne 


by 


Miss Lois Atkins 


The tittle of this paper indicates its concern with symbols 
of guilt and isolation in a psychological sense. As a pre- 
liminary it would appear necessary to make a distinction 
between guilt and sin in order to avoid confusion later in the 
paper. Guilt is essentially to be considered as a psychological 
phenomenon, while sin and its ensuing retribution, frequent 
in Hawthorne, lie within the realm of morality and religion, 
spheres with which this paper will not deal except where 
they impinge on the area of psychological phenomena. 

On the most superficial level of symbolism Hawthorne 
concerns himself with problems of religion and morality; 
however, at a deeper level this symbolism may be treated as 
the representative of psychological processes operating within 
the individuals who are a part of the remote and seemingly 
unreal society created by Hawthorne. This society removed 
from the modern reader both by the period of several cen- 
turies and by the skill and intention of the author is peopled 
with types and symbols of psychological phenomena rather 
than with credible characters. Greed, Avarice and Pride of 
the medieval morality play have been replaced by Compul- 
sion, Guilt, and Isolation in the forerunner of the modern 
psychological drama. It is difficult to establish the extent 
to which Hawthorne intentionally depicted man’s conscious 
and subconscious processes. The advent of modern psycho- 
analytic theory after his writing enables the reader to ana- 
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lyze Hawthorne with perhaps a greater theoretical knowl- 
edge of psychology than he himself possessed, although with 
far less astuteness and skill in transforming human behavior 
into symbolic representations than this writer of a less ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ century exhibited. 

Symbolization of guilt on a psychological level would 
implicate a more sophisticated method of personification than 
the largely overworked moral theme of sin and redemption. 
Guilt as a concept represents an intellectual and rational 
approach to social norms which were guarded zealously and 
irrationally in the religious communities of which Hawthorne 
wrote. The obvious case of allegorical guilt is that of the 
four main characters in The Scarlet Letter. Each of these 
persons — Hester, Pearl, Dimsdale and Chillingworth — 
represents a physical portrayal of some type or aspect of 
guilt which in a psychological sense is a process and by no 
means a concrete reality. Thus Hawthorne in his symbolic 
representations renders the abstract in concrete form. It 
is a concrete form in which psychological concepts and pro- 
cesses are implied in characters, setting, and plot. These 
aspects of the Hawthornian novel or short story resemble 
actual life, but they are not a duplication of actual life. It 
is Hawthorne’s design that they be resemblances and not ac- 
tualities except in rare instances. 

Hester Prynne shares many qualities with actual women, 
particularly with those who have violated the norms of a 
rigid social code. However, she is distinguished from them 
by the fact that her whole life represents a depicting of the 
psychological response to a violation of a strongly socialized 
norm. Dimsdale, Hester, and Pearl may be viewed as as- 

ets of a Freudian construct. Little Pearl, impulsive and 
uninhibited by social demands, is the embodiment of the id, 
or the unsocialized aspect of the personality, which is gov- 
erned by the law of stimulation and response and which, if 
unchecked by external controls, knows no limits at all. Dims- 
dale may be viewed as a representation of the superego, or 
conscience. His actions and attitudes are derived largely 
from his relationship with society. Dimsdale appears to be 
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controlled entirely by external and invisible forces which 
place upon him an intolerable burden of guilt. In the same 
manner the superego is that part of the personality which 
is formed by social contact. Freud’s notion of the ego is 
not unlike Hawthorne’s portrait of Hester. The ego is the 
most rational aspect of the personality capable of mediating 
the relationship between the individual and the society by 
moderating the processes of both id and superego. Thus 
did Hester protect the impulsive child and soothe as much 
as possible the conscience of the guilt-ridden minister. Hes- 
ter, in a sense, is the compromise between the highly sensitive, 
socially cognizant minister and the imp-like lawless child. 

On the level of another Freudian construct, Hester and 
Chillingworth represent respectively the conscious and un- 
conscious aspects of personality. Hester is the representa- 
tion of the personality which is presented to society. She 
represents an acknowledgment and a repentance for a major 
violation of the social code — a matter of deep psychological 
stress to the well socialized individual. On the other hand 
Chillingworth symbolized the unconscious (or better, the 
‘*preconscious’’) and corresponds to the dark and mysterious 
levels of human mentality which are impenetrable to all but 
the most skillful. Chillingworth is amoral; he represents 
that aspect of the personality which, insensitive to his own 
culpability in a crime of the mind or to the guilt feelings, 
heaps more fuel upon the already blazing fire of mental tor- 
ment in which he is embroiled. The unconscious constantly 
shapes conscious processes while the conscious mind remains 
unaware of its activity. In this manner Chillingworth, the 
unconscious memory of violation of social norms, tortures 
Dimsdale, the conscious personality which is rendered vulner- 
able by feelings of guilt. 

Hawthorne points out that Hester and Chillingworth 
both choose to remain in Boston, although it is possible for 
them to go elsewhere. In terms of the physical reality of 
the novel, this action constitutes remaining on the scene 
which is to give rise to insatiable demands for vengeance 
as a result of the trespassing of its social code. On another 
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level, Boston is the situation which has given rise to guilt 
feelings. Leaving Boston represents not a physical depar- 
ture, but a psychological renunciation of the mind’s past. 
It is not possible for the psychological processes to become 
disconnected in this way from the past; for they are rooted 
in the past and derive their existence from it. This is an 
instanee in which the characters seem unreal, for it is im- 
probable that an actual person would remain in a spot which 
offered little other than endless mental torture. 

Combined with the strong sense of guilt present in most 
of Hawthorne’s writings there is to be found the theme of 
isolation. Isolation is implied both by the remote quality 
created by Hawthorne’s style and by the actual events of 
the stories. A typical example of this characteristic of Haw- 
thorne’s may still be seen in The Birthmark in which Aylmer 
and Georgiana are set off from life by unreal, improbable 
action. As witnessed in Aylmer’s fanatic desire to remove 
his wife’s birthmark, the behavior of Hawthorne’s charac- 
ters generally lies outside the norms of human behavior. Not 
only is the plot usuelly beyond the range of ordinary human 
activity as it is considered in either Hawthorne’s or our own 
contemporary society, but the qualities or modes of life of 
the characters generally set them off from the reality of the 
reader’s experience. In the case of The Birthmark, the 
characters are removed from society by the promise of per- 
fection which sets off from reality its embodiment in Georgi- 
ana and its creator in Aylmer. Here, as in the Scaret Letter, 
there are present the combined themes of isolation and guilt. 
Isolation lies in the actions, goals, and achievements of the 
characters. Guilt is symbolized by the red, or bloody hand, 
which is imprinted on Georgiana’s cheek. 

In general Hawthorne’s narratives do not ring true to 
common experience. The reader is rarely able to identify 
with the characters, except for certain dull and uninteresting 
ones like Phoebe Pyncheon; for their world is too much set 
apart from the familiar, not by place alone but by the exag- 
geration and intensity of activity. Where, for instance, in 
any place except a fictitious account would a person like 
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Hester Prynne seek out perpetual punishment? "When the 
reader in analyzing Hawthorne’s work becomes aware of the 
lack of realism, it becomes apparent that the characters and 
settings are intended as symbols, for only if a deeper mean- 
ing than that of the superficial events of a story is sought 
may the reader experience anything but frank disbelief. 
Hawthorne’s writing is unreal. Its value lies in this unreal 
quality which actually is a vivid symbolization of the real 
processes of human mental activity. 

The theme of isolation is dealt with in The Man of 
Adamant in which Richard Digby’s authoritarian code of 
morality results in a representation of that which the modern 
psychoanalyst might term an obsessive compulsive. Haw- 
thorne describing the Man of Adamant says: ‘‘He looked 
less like a living man than a marble statue’’. (1) The de- 
scription is symbolic of a mental process in which the super- 
ego, or conscience, is rigidly overdeveloped and the person- 
ality is incapable of normal interaction with society. 

An allied symbol is contained in The Minister’s Black 
Veil. While the meaning of this story is widely debated, it 
would appear from a psychological point of view to refer to 
the barrier to complete understanding of the mental pro- 
cesses of an individual, either oneself or any other person. 
Elizabeth’s inability to comprehend the reason for the im- 
penetrability of the veil represents the lack of complete rap- 
port in human relations. The theme of guilt as well as isola- 
tion of the human mind is also implied in this story, for it 
would appear that the dark and hidden, or unconscious, as- 
pects of the personality involve processes socially or individ- 
ually defined as evil and which the mental processes act upon 
to hide. The psychoanalytic concept of repression might be 
symbolized by the minister’s covering of his face (a simple 
and more common representation of this is embodies in the 
act of ‘‘hiding the face in shame’’). 

Thus the human mind conceals what it feels to be evil 
from its own consciousness as well as that of society. In 
The Minister’s Black Veil Hawthorne’s basic themes of guilt 
and isolation are combined in the representation of the veil, 
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or darkness, which prevents complete knowledge of self or 
of others. 

Roger Malvin’s Burial is symbolic of any mental pro- 
vess whereby a sense of guilt distorts the personality and, 
to an increasing extent, makes it unable to function except 
in relation to the source or by-products of this feeling of guilt. 
Reuben is preyed upon by guilt after leaving Roger Malvin; 
eventually he is isolated from society by the overpowering 
force of his own sense of guilt. The oppressiveness and 
stifling process at not returning are relieved actually in the 
re-enacting of that which he believes to be his crime. That 
is, by killing his son he repeats the guilt-producing act. 
Hawthorne’s symbolic relief of guilt in allegory anticipates 
modern theories of psychoanalysis, for in modern Psycho- 
therapy cure is based upon ideational re-enactment of stress 
producing situations of the past. Reuben’s thoughts symbol- 
ize that which he would repress and relegate to the area of 
the unconscious. His interaction with his environment may 
be viewed symbolically as the conscious functioning of his 
psychological existence wherein he is troubled but refuses to 
acknowledge the source of his disturbances either to himself 
or to others. 

The House of Seven Gables represents an inherited sense 
of guilt symbolized by the Pyncheon’s crime against the 
Maules. ilowever, Hawthorne’s novel would appear to 
symbolize the guilt and isolation of one mind as it is trans- 
mitted by society as the inheritance of the individual from 
the group. The sense of guilt is universal, so far as psycho- 
analytic theorists have been able to determine. The trans- 
mission of the curse of Maule from generation to generation 
of Pycheons is a physical translation of everyman’s inherit- 
ance of stress as a reaction to his own violation in thought 
or deed of the norms of the society. Isolation of the house 
and its oceupants would seem to represent the isolation of 
each individual from his fellow men by the nature of society 
and psychological laws. 

Hawthorne expresses the idea of the individual’s re- 
straint upon himself and of self-enforced isolation in the 
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scene in which Hepzibah and Clifford having decided to leave 
the house and go to church are held back by invisible bonds 
which do not permit them to be free of the mansion. Symbol- 
izing man’s repressions and inability to throw off self-imposed 
shackles, Hawthorne writes: 


“They shrank back into the dusky passageway, and closed the 
door. But, going up the staircase again, they found the whole 
interior of the house tenfold more dismal, and the air closer 
and heavier, for the glimpse and breath of freedom which 
they had just snatched. They could not flee; their jailer had 
but left the door ajar in mockery, and stood behind it to 
watch them stealing out. At the threshhold, they felt his 
pitiless grip upon them. For, what other dungeon is so dark 
as one’s own heart! What jailer so inexorable as one’s self!” 
(2) 


The picture of the House of Seven Gables is one of age, 
of the increased isolation and loneliness of the mind which 
is not in contact with other human beings. The scene in 
which Holgrave and Phoebe declare their love for each other 
is likened by Hawthorne to a scene in the Garden of Eden. 
The symbol here is that of a return to the time before the 
Original Sin or to a return to the developing psychological 
existence before there has arisen from society and from the 
community of human minds the sense of guilt and isolation 
which, according to Hawthorne, is man’s inheritance from 
man. The author describes his Garden of Eden scene in this 
passage : 


oes it was in this hour, so full of doubt and awe, that 
the one miracle was wrought, without which every human 
existence is a blank. The bliss which makes all things true, 
beautiful, and holy shown around this youth and maiden. 
They were conscious of nothing sad nor old. They trans- 
figured the earth, and made it Eden again, and themselves 
the first wto settlers in it. The dead man, so close beside 
them, as not forgotten. (that is the negative inheritance of 
society was forgotten: L.A.) At such a crisis, there is no 
death; for immortality is revealed anew, and embrances every- 
thing in its hallowed atmosphere”. (3) 


Hawthorne in this passage as in other incidents, such as 
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in the hint of Pearl’s happy life in spite of her mother’s sin, 
offers an optimistic note in the infrequently relieved repre- 
sentation of guilt and isolation imposed upon man by the 
nature of society and his own personality structure. While 
the characters are essentially alone either in physical terms 
as in the case of Wakefield or psychologically by the nature 
of a failure to become a part of society as in the case of 
Gerveyse Hastings in The Christmas Banquet, there is a 
strong orientation in Hawthorne toward social norms or 
opinions. Isolation is always in reference to society. Hester 
Prynne is alone, but her isolation is a product of the society 
from which she is separated. The young Canterbury pil- 
grims stand outside the world; however, their goals are 
strongly defined in terms of the society which they seek. Clif- 
ford and Hepzibah are related to society through the fresh- 
ness and vitality of Phoebe who has not, as have most of 
Hawthorne’s characters, lost her place in society and been 
removed to its periphery. She, as the symbol of that which 
is good in society is able to rescue the artist Holgrave from 
the morbidity and excessive introspection which might have 
been his fate. Lady Eleanor’s Mantle is another instance in 
which isolation is opposed to the integrated social living 
which Jeyvase Helwyse represents. Hawthorne, while deal- 
ing with distortions of the morbid aspects of the human per- 
sonality never loses sight of the society which gives rise to 
these distortions, and which offers potential release from 
them. 

His basic concern would appear to lie with those irration- 
al forces of the human personality which prevent man from 
achieving his greatest potentials. Man’s own personality in 
Hawthorne, as well as in modern psychoanalytic theory, 
places a greater limit on the individual’s health, happiness 
and achievement than does any external force. It is difficult 
to determine whether Hawthorne would appear hopeful of 
eliminating or minimizing these irrational processes. His 
strongest conviction would appear to be that of the Calvinist 
doctrine of each man’s working to justify his own salvation. 
Psychologically this would amount to working to change 
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one’s own limitations rather than seeking them in the society 
external to the individual. Hawthorne is primarily a moral- 
ist, but on a deeper level he is a profound psychologist who 
points up the significance of interaction within the individual 
in a period of society when little control or power over human 
destiny was conceived to be out of the hands of God, and 
that little was delegated to the society as a whole, not to the 
individual. Hawthorne’s contribution to culture thus lies 
in his symbolic portrayal of the intangible forces which are 
the stimuli of human action. His writings demonstrate amaz- 
ing insights into human behavior coupled with skillful de- 
vices of allegory. 


972 Country Club Drive 
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FOOTNOTES 

(1) Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Selected Tales and Sketches. 
“The Man of Adamant”, p. 171 

(2) Riverside Edition, House of Seven Gables, p. 204. 

(3) Ibid., p. 363 
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